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NOTES. 

Tue indifference with which the German people were 
said to have taken the forced retirement of Bismarck was 
a mistake or a misrepresentation on the part of the news- 
paper correspondents. Perhaps they were misled by the 
fact that the native journals, most of which had been at 
the command of Bismarck’s own Press Bureau, were para- 
lysed for a time by the great event ; or perhaps our own 
purveyors of news, who depend for much of their material 
on the favour of official persons, were in no hurry to dis- 
oblige the Emperor. However, the truth is coming out 
now ; and we shall probably hear more of it anon. The 
people are very far from indifferent, as those significant 
mob-demonstrations in Berlin prove; and if Bismarck’s 
compulsory retirement disturbs the Berliners, yet more 
does it disturb the people of the German States in con- 
As late as Tuesday The Times 


could write of Bismarck’s ‘ patriotic foresight in relin- 


federation with Prussia. 


quishing office while the skies were clear’—his son per- 


haps relinquishing office for the same patriotic purpose of 
} | 2 pur} 


darkening the skies; and therefore it is possible that 
many Germans also believed at first that the Chancellor's 
But if so they know better 
now ; and their uneasiness is great accordingly. Well it 
may be. It is not only what they have lost but what they 
have got in its place that alarms them. Death the inevit- 
But in fact the mainstay 


retirement was voluntary. 


able might have dealt the blow. 
of Germany has been removed by the judgment of the 
Emperor ; and this is the sort of judgment that the empire 
has henceforth to rely upon. 





Tue writer of an rmaginary conversation in The Contem- 
porary Review suggests that the German Emperor's grand 
idea in fathering a scheme of International Socialism, in 
placing himself at the head of the Socialist movement not 
inhis own country alone, is to secure ‘a friendly garrison 
in every nation in Europe.’ This is precisely the sort of 
idea that might be put by a politico-philosophical pedant 
of the Hinzpeter kind into the head of a sovereign like 
the Emperor Wilhelm it., who has on other occasions be- 
trayed a notion that he was born to take all Europe under 
his command. ‘This was seen when he made his tour of 
Europe: to the entire disgust of the Czar, the Pope, 
the Austrians, and his own Chancellor, and much to the 
alarm of Signor Crispi. Now, whether The Contemporary 
writer's divination (or his reporting) be correct or other- 
Wise, it is pretty certain that the Emperor's plans will be 
suspected in France, Russia, and elsewhere, of having 
precisely that drift; and considering how much of Com- 
inunism, Socialism, Nihilism, there is in these countries, 
their rulers cannot revel in the move. And alr sady we 
see that while ‘the Revolt of Labour,’ as exhibited in 
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strikes, has enormously extended over the Continental 
States during the last fortnight, fresh disturbances have 
broken out in Russia. Of course this will be put down to 
the Emperor's account, or much of it ; and not without 
reason. But he reckons on too much, perhaps, if he hopes 
by his patronage of International Socialism to ‘ establish 
a friendly garrison in every foreign slum.’ We may hear, 
however, of conflicts between the people and the police 
in various places. 





Tue debate on the second reading of the Tithes Bill, 
which was resumed in the House of Commons on Friday 
week, produced no very notable speech, but served once 
more to emphasise the mental confusion and the loose modes 
of thought of the conscientious Radical Dissenter. The 
opponents of the measure resisted it because in the first 
place tithe is national property and should be applied to 
objects of a ‘national’ character, and because in the 
second place tithe is a grinding impost which ought to be 
reduced if not abolished. These contradictory strains of 
argument were curiously blended in almost every speech 
from the Opposition benches, and were plentifully sea- 
soned with an abundance of rather unpleasant cant. Sir 
William Harcourt alone advised his friends to keep the 
questions of tithe and disestablishment distinct, and he 
had consequently some difficulty in finding anything to 
say against the bill, which he ultimately attacked on the 
ground that it converts a rent charge into a rent liability. 
Mr. Raikes summed up what can be said for the measure 
in a useful address, in which he appealed to the success of 
the system in Scotland, where the owner and not the occu- 
pier pays the teinds. The second reading was carried by 
a majority of 125, the Opposition evidently taking fright 
and considering discretion the better part of valour. 





An excellent commentary on the debate and an excel- 
lent supplement to the Postmaster-General’s speech was 
supplied by the Bishop of St. Asaph ina letter to Zhe Times. 
His Lordship takes a couple of sentences in Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s speech, and in criticising them completely 
explodes the Dissenters’ position on the Tithe question. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan had contrasted the amount of the 
tithe rent charge and of the voluntary offerings in three 
Welsh dioceses, bringing out £7 a year as the average free- 
The Bishop in 
reply names two parishes in- which the whole sum col- 
lected for religious purposes amounted to more than the 
total of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 748 churches. A more 
characteristic specimen of the trustworthiness of Libera- 
tionist statistics could hardly be desired. The Bishop 
deals no less summarily with the assertion that the Welsh 
farmers object not to the payment of the money but to 


will contribution from 748 congregations. 
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its application. He points out that resistance to the pay- 
ment of tithe to schools and colleges has been more 
violent than to the payment of tithe to parsons ; that lay 
impropriators have been compelled to make the same re- 
ductions as the clergy ; and that in his own diocese tithe- 
payers desire a substantial abatement and not the diversion 
of tithe to other purposes. But what to your Radical are 
even stubborn facts like these ? 


In the last two days before the Easter recess the House 
of Commons finished off some necessary odds and ends of 
public business, and was able to rise with a pretty clear 
conscience. 
about the Customs Department, and after several votes had 


On Monday there was an amicable discussion 


been taken in Supply and Mr. Morion the new member 
for Peterborough had proved himself a bore of the first 
magnitude, the House concerned itself, with the strange 
concurrence of the Lord Advocate, in the very questionable 
business of refusing to agree to some proposals of the 
On Tuesday, thanks to 
the firmness of Mr. Smith, the designs of Mr. Labouchere 


Endowed Schools Commissioners. 


were frustrated, and all the votes in Class 1. in Supply were 
taken and Mr. Chaplin’s Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill was read 
a second time. And so ended the first part of a session in 
which the Government has perceptibly gained ground 


and 


Mr. Smith has once again shown himself a judicious 
successful leader ; and the result of the polling at Windsor 
where after even more than the usual amount of Separa- 
tist bluster and brag the Ministerial candidate has beaten 
so strong an opposite as Mr. Grenfell by the large (and 
increased) majority of 550. will add a certain zest to the 
Cabinet’s holiday. 


SPEAKING at Skipton on Wednesday, Lord Spencer 
entered into an elaborate criticism ot the Land Purchase 
Bill. 


had set class against class and had been 


After admitting that the land question in Ireland 
‘at the bottom of 
half the disorder and trouble which had been in Ireland 
for the whole of this century,’ he sketched the history of 
agrarian legislation from the Encumbered Estates Act 
down to Lord Ashbourne’s measures. The result of all 
this legislation—such is Lord Spencer's remarkable con- 
clusion—has been to prove the ‘ grievous existence of dual 
ownership in Ireland,’ and to stereotype and increase it : 
precisely, in fact, what the Conservatives always said would 
come of Mr. Gladstone’s messages of peace. Parliament, 
therefore, Lord Spencer went on to say, being responsible 
for this state of affairs, could not leave the land question 
alone, and a land purchase scheme was necessary. As 
for Mr. Balfour's bill, Lord Spencer had no fear of 
a general strike against the but he 
afraid ‘there were many evil-disposed landlords in Ire- 
land,’ and the bill would not get rid of them. But Lord 
Spencer’s most serious objections to the measure are that 
it interposes no ‘local buffer’ between the Imperial 
Government and would-be owners, and that, the work to 
be done in the congested districts being unpopular, the 
body to carry it out must have the consent and approval 
of the Irish people! Besides, if the bill succeeds, there 
is still Home Rule behind it to be dealt with. We sus- 
pect that if even ‘ half the disorder and trouble’ be once 
removed Home Rule may look after itself. But meanwhile 
what could be conceived more naive, more depressing, 
or more obviously futile than this same deliverance ? 


annuities, was 


Lorp Ranpotew Cuurcuiie has written a long letter to 
The Morning Post on the Land Purchase Bill, in which he 
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takes strong exception to the measure. His criticism 
seems to us much less candid and straightforward than 
Lord Spencer's and searcely more convincing. It is based 
on the assumption that the Irish are irreconcilable ; that 
to advance £33,000,000 to an unwilling people is very 
that the Irish ' 
tenants to pay no annuities as they enjoined them to 


dangerous ; leaders will enjoin the 


pay no rent; and that the Government will be power. 
All this 
it is certainly not outside the range of possi- 


less to enforce payment. may or may not 


be true: 
bility, though Lord Spencer and Mr. T. W. Russell agree 
in inferring from the experience of previous experiments 
But 
what we desire to insist upon here is that Lord Randolph's 


that such consequences are not likely to ensue. 


line of argument, if it be followed out, inevitably lands 
him in unconditional surrender. It is no use, he says in 
effect, to legislate or govern without the goodwill of men 
de facto irreconcilable. Therefore (the conclusion is irre 
sistible) we must in reason and prudence let Ireland drift 
That is, Lord Randolph is absolutely unfit for the Trish 
Office. 


the party to which these counsels of timidity are dear ? 


Why should not he transfer himself openly to 


Lorp Rosrepery took the chair at the first house dinner 
of the new Liberal Club in Edinburgh on Wednesday, and 
went through a difficult and delicate task with his usua! 
adroitness. His main theme was the future reunion ot! 
the divided Liberal party, of which he professed himselt 
assured when the Irish question shall have been disposed 
of, as he believed it would, for this generation at least, at 
the next general election. The grounds of this hope wer 
many. One of them was the peculiar character of Scottish: 
Liberalism, to which his Lordship ascribed all mannei 
of virtues the cynical Conservative would not be in- 
clined to admit: holding rather that the history of that 
party for the last thirty years in Scotland has been an 
uninterrupted record of unequalled intolerance, narrow- 
mindedness, and prejudice. Another and the most im- 
portant of Lord Rosebery’s reasons for hope was that 
in his view the point at issue between Unionist and 
Separatist is one merely of expediency and arrangement 
There is no vital principle at stake ; there is no ques- 
tion of ethics but simply one of polities. But—or we are 
greatly in error—the quarrel goes far deeper than that. 
It is just because the Liberal Unionists believe, right] 
or wrongly, that they are defending principles all-important 
to civil government that they stand more apart from the 
Gladstonians every day. Their eyes have been opened 
or they think so: and it is not the Irish question only but 
many questions else that they consider with a clearer and 
a less distorted vision than they did. 


Tue introduction of Mr. Robertson’s measure for Private 
Bill Legislation Reform is highly satisfactory to those who 
have long worked towards this end. In many respects 
the bill is similar to last year’s, but it is better inasmuch 
as it does not expressly exclude railway bills, although « 
suspiciously wide power of excluding bills is given to the 


The 


appointment of Commissioners is rather complicated, and 


Chairmen of Committees in the Lords and Commons. 


obviously the best course would be to refer this bill along 
with Mr. Elliot’s to a Select Committee, as legislation 1” 


some form is clearly necessary. 


Tue Government measure to amend and consolidate the 
law relating to compensation for injury to workmen to be 
paid by employers is carefully prepared and thoroughgoing, 
and if passed in its entirety will probably render further 
legislation on the subject unnecessary during the present 
generation. The proposed changes are almost altogether in 
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favour of workmen. Thus, at present the sufferer loses his 
right to compensation if he knows of dangerous conditions 
of machinery, ete., and does not give information thereof. 
Now, however, he may keep his thoughts to himself if for 
so doing he has a reasonable excuse. (How many cases 
will be argued before the exact frontiers of these words are 
finally delimited?) Again, though he can still contract 
himself out of the Act—and it would have been no hard- 
ness to fetter his freedom in this respect—yet he must 
now have a ‘ valuable, substantial, and reasonable’ con- 
sideration for so doing. He has three months instead of 
six weeks to give notice of injury; and actions for com- 
pensation (which as heretofore must be commenced in the 
inferior civil courts) cannot be removed into the Court un- 
less the parties consent or the amount of damages claimed 
exceed one hundred pounds sterling. 


For the last week or two nearly all the universities in 
Russia have been ina ferment. There have been meetings, 
and much literature has been secretly distributed calling 
for reforms which on the face of them and to the eyes of 
those acquainted with college life and university organisa- 
tion seem reasonable and salutary enough. The authori- 
ties, however, suspect the presence of all kinds of dan- 
gerous principles and projects, and the only reply vouch- 
safed has taken the form of reactionary and repressive 
measures. Hundreds of students have been placed under 
arrest. So resolved are the powers that be to repress 
whatever savours of a spirit of change that they have pro 
scribed the Gregorian Calendar and decreed that throu 


out Russia only ‘Old Style’ is to be reeognised The 


reports of the atrocities perpetrated in Siberian mines 
and gaols are doubtless exercising their influence on the 
minds of the Russian people. and especially upon men of 
culture and education. The Emperor—-whose health is 
breaking and who is said to have become subject to fainting 
(read ‘ epileptic’) fits -has taken the alarm \long with 
the Empress he visited this week the Military Prison at St 
Petersburg, and after conversing kindly with the pri 
soners he ordered sixty of them to be set at liberty This 
is, of course, a contession that grievous wrong is being 
done, but wrong of a kind and on a seale that a single 
man, however powerful and eager, can scarce hope or essay 
to do away withal. On the whole the most menacing 


problem of the day is the condition of Russia 


Tur Republican Committee has done its worst on the 
United States Tarit! Bill, and the measure is now tor 
Congress to worry. A few days ago it was thought that 
there was no likelihood of its becoming law; but this 
opinion seems to be changing. So bad a bill ought to 
have a chance of life in so congenial a political atmo- 
sphere. Its joint objects are to make away with the 
unwieldy annual surplus to the extent of sixty million 
dollars, and to increase the protection of American pro 
duce at the expense of the foreigner. In the first task it 
will be helped by the Pensions Bill which the Senate 
has in hand. American agriculturists will not have their 
present burdens for the sake ot manufacturers made 
lighter, but additional burdens will be laid upon articles 
of tood attempting to enter the country and come into com 
petition with the produce which they export in such enor- 
mous quantities abroad. Manufacturers, for their part, 
will get nothing signifying in the shape of cheap raw 
material, but a higher barrier is to be raised against various 
classes of European goods still able to make their way 
into American consumption in spite of the obstruction 
of the existing tariffs. Woollen goods and shoe-leather, 
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rice and raisins, will be dearer if the bill passes; but the 
American may be able to smoke tobacco and consume 
those beverages into which sugar enters largely at a 
lower rate. The Canadian Legislature is said to be con- 
templating the proposal of a scheme of commercial reci- 
procity with the States. If fiscal laws alone could do it 
American harbours would soon become as little known to 
F.uropean trade as they were before Columbus. 


Tue foolish Labour Conference at Berlin has already had 
some practical results of a somewhat sinister kind. It can- 
not be doubted that but for it we should never have heard 
of the strikes of masons and other workmen in Vienna, of 
miners in Catalonia in Spain, and now of colliers at Dort- 
mund in Germany. The Conference has raised the expec- 
tations of foreign workmen to the highest pitch. They 
are not familiar, as British workmen are, with the kind of 
meeting which deliberates earnestly, enthusiastically, and 
almost unanimously, and then goes its way and forgets 
what manner of counsel it gave. The International Labour 
Conference is the first of its kind ; and if we sought to be- 
little its significance events might give us the lie within 
the next year or two. At the same time we in Britain 
have seen so much of the kind of irresponsible assembly 
that votes for pious opinions and calls them resolutions 
that we may be pardoned for saying that in this case they 
ire blessed who have expected nothing, for they are not 


likely to be disappointed. 


\. regards * the labour movement’ at home (as certain 
newspapers call it). it is worthy of note that the back of 
the Liverpool dock strike is broken, and that it is not 
the men who have won. Its place has been taken by 
nother dock strike—a small one—at Plymouth, where it 
seems the docker’s sixpence, of which so much was heard 
last autumn, has increased by a penny. At the same time 

is announced that the colliers are not satisfied with the 

per cent. arrangement. A large number of Durham 
miners — 40,000, it is said—who did not * come out’ the 
ther day, are resolved to make a demand of 25 per cent. 
idvanee. But the really serious and interesting strike is 
that of the ten thousand shoe lasters and finishers in the 
Kast-end. As we pointed out a week or two ago, these 
workmen are ina miserable condition ; they are terribly 
handicapped by foreign workmen and by sweaters native 
and foreign ; and their strike, so far as we can judge, is 
justifiable. ‘heir demand seems small, but it is crucial. 
It is that workrooms shall be provided for them, as for 
other branches of the trade, on the employers’ premises. 
With the cession of that demand the workmen reckon to 
eliminate sweating and the overwork and underpay of the 
polyglot who does his work in the wretched garret or the 
filthy cellar he calls his home. 
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EASTERING. 


HE House of Commons goes holiday-making with 
a manifest sense of having done little and of 
having much to do. Honourable members are apt to 
complain sadly of their labours—it gives them an air ; 
but for nine-tenths of them labour there is none though 
of boredom there is plenty. Yet even that could be 
cheerfully endured for the honour of the thing, if the 
honour were not a dwindled and a dwindling quantity. 
Committee service is laborious for those that are ap- 
pointed to it, and laborious without any sort of éclat ; 
which in these days is a very grave consideration. But as 
for the rest, it is not necessary to be always in attendance. 
The party man does not lose much: time in determining 
which way he will vote on any question, and he need not 
sit to hear the arguments unless it pleases him to do so. 
It is enough to be within call in ‘ the most luxurious 
club in London’ (or within hail elsewhere) whenever a 
division is likely to take place ; and while the time of 
most important divisions is pretty nearly foreseen, pair- 
ing off for the evening can generally be managed. There- 
fore the labours of ordinary M.P.’s, and even of many 
who consider themselves far from ordinary, are not 
what they would have us believe, for the larger part 
of the session, though the boredom of attendance when 
the clauses of a measure like the Land Bill are dis- 
cussed day after day and week after week would be 
painful but for the comforts of the ‘club.” So far this 
session, the House has had the pleasure of the debate on 
the Parnell Commission Report—pleasure, we say, for 
it was a privilege to hear many of the speeches and an 
amusement to hear many more ; while of work there has 
been very little. The Parnell Commission debate lias 
been called waste of time, but it was haraly that; for 
it brought out a good deal that cannot be known too 
widely, including the fact that the Gladstonian-Irish 
party is conscious of an unlovely past, and is deter- 
mined, all through, to brazen it out at no matter what 
cost to self-respect. If we compare the two sides of the 
House we shall see that ever since its meeting in Feb- 
ruary the leaders of the Government party stand rather 
higher than they did before, and the Opposition leaders 
rather lower. ‘That is to say, both have approached 
more nearly to their right places in general esteem ; and 
since that comfortable result is a consequence of the 
Parnell Commission debate, there is the less reason to 
complain of time wasted in the discussion. 

But as a considerable amount of new work—arduous, 
troublesome, ‘ controversial” work—has been marked 
out for the year, what we may complain of is the waste 
of a fortnight in holiday-making a few weeks after the 
session began, and while business remained all but un- 
touched. As a whole, the House is quite unjaded ; the 
leaders have had a brisk time of it, but for all that 
they have done they were well prepared beforehand ; 
and we entirely agree with the many who believe that 
a week's recess just now would have been enough for the 
time, and would have proved a profitable economy of 
rest later on. Supply—{it is here that the backward- 


ness of business is most closely felt)—must be taken up 
as soon as the House meets again ; and even if that 
goes fairly well—of which there is no assurance—the 
grand legislation of 1890 will not be commenced till 
near the end of the present month. 


What has been 
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done with it is mere preparation. The Tithes Bill has 
been read a second time, and in ordinary cases much 
has been accomplished when an important measure like 
that is pushed beyond the second reading. But here 
it is well understood that the fight has yet to come 
off, and in all likelihood the war of words will be 
stimulated by a conflict of interests and_ prejudices 
of the most active and the most inveterate character. 
Three or four minor measures, but not trivial ones, 
have also to be passed beyond the second-reading stage; 
as many have to be ‘initiated* in the Lower House ; 
others have already come down from the House of 
Lords, with more to follow ; and of course there is the 
Budget, which is likely to give rise to long and lively 
debate. Mr. Goschen has a great surplus to dispose 
of. Much of this surplus was to have been dispensed 
by a Free Education Act; but at the first whisper of 
the proposal so many objections and so many objectors 
started up that the Government was forced to post 
pone that idea, if not to abandon it. Now another 
choice has to be made; and if the Government stick 
to a principle which it rightly and wisely prefers, re- 
fusing to abolish duties which continue some unfelt 
measure of taxation upon ‘ our masters, it will be con- 
fronted with popular schemes of remission which policy 
forbids, but not so easy to argue down, it may be 
thought, with a general election in prospect. © When 
Budget might arrives this is a matter that will be 
Above all, there is the 
a bill with a multitude 


watched with some anxiety. 

new Irish Land Bill before us: 
of clauses ; many of them capable of long discussion by 
a party desperately bent on the defeat of the measure ; 
much of it obnoxious also to the practical sense and the 
Conservative instincts of the Government-men in the 
House and out of it; and with a sort of Second Part in 
the * congested-districts ° clauses which is controversial 
in the highest degree. As a sign of the difficulties 
in the way, this may be noted: except in the case 
of one or two thick-and-thin Government prints, no 
Unionist journal of any weight, Liberal or Conservative, 
views the bill without some sort of misgiving. And not 
in mere matters of detail either. Fundamental objec- 
tions of principle, anxiety as to the justice of som 
parts of the bill, doubt as to the ultimate working out 
of it as a whole—these notes are heard in every in- 
dependent and considerate commentary that we have 
yet seen in the Unionist press. ‘This fact we note with- 
out saying any more about it except that it does not 
presage the swift and easy progress of the measure 
through the Lower House, or its immediate acceptance 
without alterations and ‘references’ by the Upper. ‘That 
the bill will occupy many a night with fierce, confused 
fighting is all but certain, especially as it will be checked 
by every form of obstruction which the Opposition can 
invent. 
peeping from the boughs will begin to wither and stre 


‘Yo all appearance the leaves that are now 


the ground before this business is disposed of, and 
therefore it would have been wiser if the House ot 
Commons had been content with a little less leisure at 


this end of the session. 


THE ART-CRITICS FRIEND. 
‘R. WHISTLER has many things to answer tor. 
ms and not the least of them is the education 
of the British Art-Critic. That, at any rate, is the 
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impression left by a little book made up—apparently 
against the writer's will—of certain of the master’s 
letters and mots by Mr. Sheridan Ford, and entitled 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies (New Y ork : Stokes). 
It is useful and pleasant reading, is this little sheaf of 
Whistlerisms ; for not only does it prove the painter to 
have a certain literary talent—of aptness, unexpected- 
ness, above all impertinence—but also it proves him 
never to have feared the face of art-critical man. 
Some thrice, for instance, does he succeed in setting 
the critic in his true place in the public eye: once 
when he catches the ill-starred “Arry describing a 
water-colour produced at Bushey as the ‘first oil por- 
trait we have ever seen of the great art-critic’ ; again 
when he pounces upon that gentleman’s successor (in 
the revered Spectator) in the act of ‘ mistaking a photo- 
gravure reproduction of a pen-and-ink by Samuel 
Palmer for a finished etching by the same hand’; and 
last, when he is able to tame the pride of the light- 
hearted ‘expounder of exhibitions travelling for The 
Magazine of Art” by assuring him that certain ‘de- 
lightful sketches in Indian ink and crayon’ and ‘ repro- 
duced in marvellous facsimile * are actually ‘ lithographs 
from nature, drawn in stone upon the spot.’ That is 
the kind creature’s way. Another of his calling would 
note the wretch’s blundering aplomb with the laughter 
it merits, and pass on to his work—at the Academy or 
elsewhere ; but not so Mr. Whistler. To him the art- 
critic is nothing if not a person to be educated, with or 
against the grain ; and when he encounters him in the 
ways of error, he leaps upon him joyously, scalps him in 
print before the eyes of men, kicks him gaily back into 
the paths of truth and soberness, and resumes his avoca- 
tion with that peculiar zest an act of virtue does undoubt- 
edly impart. Nor is the creature’s ‘ art’ the only quality 
of his with which our zealot will concern himself. On the 
contrary, he has just as shrewd a regard for his pupil's 
morals, and it really is ‘a beautiful and exhilarating spec- 
tacle’ to behold him bringing home a charge of ‘ quaintly 
acquiring’ a certain ‘printed proof, or reproving him 
for running risks ‘in your haste for pleasing news, and 
convincing him, always coram populo, that ‘a little 
paragraph is a dangerous thing’—to the writer. In- 
deed, you lay down this Gentle Art of Mr. Ford’s with 
the conviction that Mr. Whistler, so far from being 
the critic’s enemy, is on the contrary the best friend 
that tradesman has ever had. For his function is to 
make him ridiculous; and to them that are owners of 
a properly constituted mind—which all art-critics are : 
whether they dwell in ‘deserts of limpness, or only 
abide with Smith and Waagen in those high places of 
Coloration where the wild Carnations be—a touch of 
ridicule is twice-blessed : inasmuch as it goes far to con- 
vince them, first that they are capable of error, and 
second that the less frequently they discover this capa- 
city the better for the soundness of their readers’ judg- 
ment and their own sweet sense of fatuity, their own 
most comfortable peace. 

Truly this Whistler of ours—(this Whistler of the 
Nocturns and the Stott-of-Oldham business, the Sava- 
sate and the action-at-law against the venerated Mr. 
Ruskin)—is what the Marchioness declared Miss Brass 
to be—‘ a one-er.” ‘Shrive your naughty soul, says he 
to the late 'Tom Taylor, ‘and give up Velasquez, and 
pass your last days properly at the Home Office’ ; and 
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one sees now, as one saw then, how judicious and how 
kind the counsel was,’and how happy the recipient had 
he but known. Or take the case of that ‘ plain man’ 
who rushed in where men less ‘ plain ’ would have feared 
to tread, and told the readers of The Times what he 
thought and they should think about the work of 
Mr. Whistler's hands; and see how excellently and 
to what admirable purpose the Art-Critic’s Friend 
contrives to handle him, till stultification ensues, and 
the opinion of the ‘plain one’ in a matter of art 
is seen to be the sheerest impertinence, the most 
superfluous and withal the most misleading of inflic- 
tions. In effect, what business has the professional 
‘plain man, whether he write or only buy, to have any 
views or any voice about art? The ‘ art’ that is for 
him is not art at all: it is only ‘ literature in the flat, 
or at best an Old Master that may possibly show well 
at a sale by auction; and he has as little right to 
speak of it or be interested in it as Mr. Gladstone 
has to discuss the philology of The Pentateuch on the 
strength of a certain acquaintance with the Revised 
Version. And what a lesson—to the ‘ plain’ man and 
his opposites alike—is here! ‘I care nothing for the 
past, present, or for the future of the black figure, 
says Mr. Whistler in respect of one of his own pic- 
tures, the Harmony in Grey and Gold, to wit—* placed 
there because the black was wanted at that spot.’ Will 
he call the thing T'rotty Veck, ‘ and sell it for a round 
harmony of golden guineas*? Not a bit of it; for 
‘art should be independent of all clap-trap, art must 
‘stand alone and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or 
ear, without confounding this with emotions entirely 
foreign to it, as first love, pride in the parish-pump, the 
first sentiment of going to church, joy in the first per- 
ambulator, and the like. A picture, that is, is paint or 
it is nothing. That was the moral of the famous Ten 
o'Clock; that is the last expression of the author's 
experience, whether as artist or as journalist ; and to 
repeat it too often is impossible. It has been Mr. 
Whistler's fortune to make better use of it than most 
of us: and for this reason if no other the art-critic— 
(as opposed to the true Amateur)—should revere him 
living, and keep the memory of his many virtues as 
green as possible, and subscribe to his memorial when 
he dies, and not pretend to know anything about 
him any more. 

Yes: Mr. Whistler is often ‘rowdy’ and unplea- 
sant: in his last combat with Mr. Oscar Wilde— 
(‘ Oscar, you have been down the area again ’)—he 
comes off a palpable second ; in his encounter with Mr. 
Theodore Child he fails to enlist the spectator’s sym- 
pathies ; his treatment of *Arry dead and ‘ neglected 
by the parish’ goes far to prove that his sense of smell 
is not so delicate nor so perfectly trained as his sense of 
sight. But he it was who killed a certain venerable yet 
dangerous Academician by labelling a study of the 
Female Nude ‘ Horsley soit qui mal y pense’; he 
it was who at exactly the proper moment assured 
the veracious (but intelligent) Henry du Cleveland 
that ‘there is no such thing as British art*; he it 
is who has said in his heart that the education of 
the British Art-Critic has been scandalously neglected, 
and that himself is the man to repair that gross omis- 
sion. And for these things much may—and shall— 
be forgiven him. 
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EMIN’S REVENGE. 


VERY significant story appeared in The Times 

of Wednesday. We are to understand that 
‘after long dallying between the English and German 
administrations’ on the East African coasts Emin 
Pasha has gone over to our extremely pugnacious com- 
mercial rivals. At Major Wissmann’s persuasion he has 
entered the German service ‘on a salary of a thousand 
a year’: and he begins an audacious piece of work 
without a moment’s delay. Accompanied by several 
German officers and eight hundred Soudanese soldiers, 
he is to leave Bagamoyo with a great caravan in about 
a fortnight. Lake Victoria Nyanza is the mark of his 
expedition; and the porters who are engaged for it 
give out that they are to receive a high rate of wages 
for getting there with the utmost speed. The object 
is clear. Emin is leading his new masters in haste to 
the latitudes where he so recently lived as the honoured 
governor of an immense province, and whence he was 
lately brought by Stanley; the purpose being to fore- 
stall English enterprise—to plant the German flag and 
German commerce in regions where Emin’s influence 





was once supreme, and where he undoubtedly made 
and kept for years a prosperous peace. The Zanzibar 
shops, we are told, have been ransacked to supply pre- 
sents for the new German subjects to be enrolled by 
Emin; and it is further said—though this is mere 
rumour at present—that Major Wissmann is in active 
negotiation with Tippoo Tib. 

Great astonishment has been expressed at Emin’s 
conduct. Ingratitude is imputed to him where it is not 
suspected that he is more or less mad. What is the 
explanation ? Does he knowingly and wilfully turn 
against those who spent so much pains and money in 
‘ organising his rescue’? Is it that long anxiety, followed 
by that terrible accident at Bagamoyo, has disordered 
his brain? Or may we suppose, as The Times’ corre- 
spondent at Zanzibar also suggests, that Emin’s ‘ known 
indecision of character’ has been worked upon to our 
hurt by the vigour and determination of his present 
employer ? 

Suppose we attempt to answer these questions in a 
candid, honest, impartial way. If we do that we shall 
have to admit, perhaps, that the hypothesis of a kind 
of madness is favoured by only one of the circumstances 
here reported: namely, that Emin consents to start 
with this expedition at a most unfavourable season of 
the year, and when his health has not been re-estab- 
That does seem to argue a certain unreason- 

But as for the rest: let us take these con- 
siderations into account. It is abundantly clear from 
all reports that Emin was in no anxiety to be rescued. 


lished. 
ableness. 


He did not want-to come away ; though sometimes he 
seems to have leaned to ‘ rescue’ and was ultimately 
persuaded to join the rescue party. This has been put 
down to that known ‘ indecision of character’ which is 
supposed to be troubling his future so sorely now. But 
when did his indecision of character become known ? 
and how? Was a man of weak will likely to have 
done what Emin did in that province of his as one 
of Gordon's afterwards when Gordon 
had perished and he stood alone? It is not in the 
Of course he may have lost 


officers, and 


faintest degree probable. 
his power of will in the later days, and have become the 
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wretchedly undecided character he was found to be by 
the Stanley Expedition. But all the evidence we have 
of it is that he didn’t want to, and that he did, come 
away; which Mr. Stanley reports. As to all that, 
however, we have never yet heard Emin’s story ; and it 
is clear that Stanley was greatly provoked by reluct- 
ances which bothered him enormously and which he 
could not understand. Possibly Emin would tell us, 
as he told us a short while before that he preferred 
to be let alone; but that when Stanley appeared with 
his little army, affairs were so altered that he could 
hardly help consenting to return with the famous ex- 
plorer. If so—(and in justice to a man who was good 
enough to be one of Gordon’s most trustworthy lieu- 
tenants we should wait to hear all that may be said on 
that point)—then there is less of ingratitude in Emin’s 
conduct than appears at first sight. If we wish to 
be fair we shall remember, too, that 
Englishman, but a German ; and, to be reasonable, we 
should not omit the reflection that he may have been 
angered at the grossly contemptuous terms in which 


he is not an 


he has been publicly described by the chief of the 
rescue expedition, whose zeal indeed was _ excessive 
enough to seem to some of us not very dissimilar from 
brutal arrogance. Ought we to be surprised if Emin 
felt that he had been robbed of honour well earned, 
long enjoyed, and never forfeited? And lastly, what is 
it that we see here about ‘long dallying between the 
English and German administrations, and of Emin’s 
definitely entering the German service at a thousand 
a year’? It seems from this that the Pasha did not 
take service with the Germans till after he had been 
in communication with the English with a like intent. 
Moreover, the suggestion creeps in that salary entered 
into the question; and that he might possibly have 
been employed on our part for something more than a 
thousand a-year. Let us take all these things into 
account, therefore ; and let us be duly careful not to 
condemn in haste a man whose career, so far as it is yet 
known, has been most honourable, most useful, and 
exuberant of those very qualities on which we most pride 
ourselves as rulers in savage lands. A little patience 
till we hear the whole of a story which has not been 
half told. 

Of this, however, there can be no doubt at all: the 
sudden revival of German ambition in Africa—in our 
neighbourhood there. This is a great matter, certain 
circumstances of recent occurrence being remembered. 
The same telegram that informs us of Emin’s adoption 
of German interests tells also of activities and aggressions 
of a very significant kind. It is said, for instance, that 
by one stroke of the pen forbidding the entry of all 
caravans into German territory between ‘Tanga Pangani 
and Kilima-njaro without his special permit, Major 
Wissmann has ‘ practically closed all trade routes into 
Central Africa for the British Company. It will not 
do to accept offhand all that is reported by correspon- 
dents in an obvious state of excitement; but from 
places nearer home we may pretty safely draw the 
conclusion that mischief is afoot in more than one 
direction, for that the order has gone forth to push 
the colonial enterprise of Germany with fresh vigour. 
‘Full steam ahead® on that line of advance, probably, 
as well as on some others. ‘Steady, then, it must be 
with us, and a bright look-out. 
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A STUDY IN EVOLUTION. 
\ MONG the many wholesomely sarcastic but gall- 


ing observations made by Mr. Somervell in the 
course of his successful candidature for the Ayr Burghs, 
none—to judge from the clamour which his triumph 
has evoked—is better than his final description of 
his opponent as a man who had never for twenty-four 
hours together held the same views upon any one ques- 
tion except that he was ‘a devoted follower of Mr. 
Gladstone. His victory, indeed, means many things— 
all of them excellent; but apart from questions of 
partisan politics, it means in particular the revolt of 
sensible Scotland against the efforts of Gladstonism to 
foist upon it by way of representation that sheer 
yolitical idiocy which means Ditto but unfortunately 
not to Mr. Burke. ‘The luckless Mr. Routledge did not 
make himself a whit more ridiculous than the third- 
rate Scots members who accompanied him on_ his 
political travels, and who had nothing to say night 
after night but that Mr. Routledge must be returned 
by a majority that would gladden the heart of the 
Greatest Statesman of All Time and harry the ranks 
of his opponents with ‘eternal consternation.” Now 
that the ‘eternal consternation” is all the other way, 
and that the Gladstonian theory is the laughing-stock 
of the country, it is for democratic Scotland to ask if 
it stands precisely where it did. ‘The decadence in 
quality of that special representation she has affected 
has been lamentably steady during the past fifty years. 
‘Stout old Wallace of Kelly ’°—as Cobden styled the 
Parliamentary hero of penny postage—and Joseph 
Hume were the demi-gods of Scottish Radicalism about 
the time that Mr. Gladstone was beginning to bend his 
very flexible mind to politics. Essentially poor and 
and dreary, even dingy, demi-gods they seem now ; 
and the gospel they taught was at best the dismallest 
of Benthamism. But when they are compared to 
the Hunters, Esslemonts, and Sutherlands of to-day 
their proportions seem positively heroic. From the 
plane of Joseph Hume to that of the late Duncan 
M‘Laren was admittedly a considerable descent in Scot- 
tish Radicalism. But if Hume was persistently penny- 
wise and not infrequently pound-foolish, he did at least 
consider economics from the essentially Imperial point 
of view. ‘The Member for Scotland, as M‘Laren was 
called, and was for about a decade, was distinctly and 
doggedly provincial: indeed he devoted his very con- 
siderable energies to the complete parochialisation of 
Scots politics. But though merely municipal in all his 
views and feelings, he was nevertheless a personage of a 
kind. Besides, although M‘Laren had been trained to 
docile Radicalism from his youth, there were depths of 
Gladstonolatry to which he even could not condescend. 
He rebelled against his leader, became a member of the 
Tea-Room Cave, and in this way did his share of the 
work of preventing the wreck of that Reform Bill the 
only objection urged against which was that it was intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Disraeli and not by Mr. 
Gladstone. Finally, he discarded the latter politician 
altogether, and not without a certain amount of épicier 
dignity, when he resolved to break up the Empire in 
furtherance of a desperate attempt to secure a majority 
in the House of Commons. 


In ante-Home Rule days Scots Radicals were at 
least men with opinions which, although they might 
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be mistaken, were yet decided and all their own. Since 
1885, however, the arrogance of Mr. Gladstone and 
the necessities of Gladstonism between them have re- 
sulted in a resolute attempt to flood the Scottish con- 
stituencies with servile political imbecility. This at- 
tempt has met, even since 1886, with a measure of 
success ; otherwise Mr. John Wilson would not to-day 
be member for Govan, nor Sir John Kinloch one of 
the members for Perthshire. When things are at their 
worst they begin to mend; or, as some Darwinians put 
it with delightful helplessness, evolution doubles upon 
itself. It may with tolerable safety be assumed from 
the results and attendant circumstances of the contests 
in Partick and the Ayr Burghs that political evolution 
has begun to double upon itself in Scotland. And in 
the assumption there is much cheer. 


*PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
FFVHE Newfoundland Fisheries question, admirably 

summarised by Mr. Justice Pinsent in The Nine- 
teenth Century, has reached a very critical stage, and the 
public seems hardly to realise the dangers with which it 
is fraught. It is not remarkable that ignorance should 
prevail on the subject, for since 1886 no papers have been 
presented to Parliament. It is, however, notorious that 
the British and French Governments have once more 
endeavoured to come to some arrangement with regard 
to the still-vexed question of the fisheries, but that 
the arrangement is to be adopted only during the ap- 
proaching fishery season. Whatever may be its merits 
or demerits, it has failed to satisfy the persons most 
concerned, namely, the Newfoundlanders themselves, 
who have indignantly repudiated the compromise made 
on their behalf by the Home Government. It is said 
that they have acted precipitately, and that better 
acquaintance with the terms of the arrangement will 
modify their views as to its character. This appears 
to be the cue of official speakers ; and, pending the 
publication in full of the negotiations, it is impossible 
to say how far the new modus vivendi constitutes an 
improvement upon the existing condition of affairs, or 
does justice to the rights of the people of Newfound- 
land. It is well, however, that the public should under- 
stand once for all what a very serious question this is. 
It is easy enough for us to make pleasant little compro- 
mises with the French Government : to show our good 
feeling towards the Quai d’Orsay by giving up in an un- 
grudging spirit what does not belong to us, and to prove 
our sincerity to our sweet enemy by scolding our coun- 
trymen in Newfoundland. The operation gives a fine 
scope for the exhibition of generous feeling, unselfish 
magnanimity, and impartial justice. 

But to this, as to most other matters, there are two 
sides. Let us see how the question presents itself to 
the Newfoundlander, and what would be our own feel- 
ings if we were subjected to similar usage. Let us sup- 
pose that at the beginning of the century Portugal, 
after having been thoreughly beaten on land and sea 
by Great Britain, had been forced to give up all her 
conquests save one: that by the carelessness of our 
diplomatists she had been allowed to retain possession 
of the islands of Lewis and Arran, with an exclusive 
right of fishing the coast of Scotland from Greenock to 
Dundee. Suppose that this right further carried with 
it the privilege of landing on any part of the coast 
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reserved for the purpose of repairing the boats of Por- 
tugal, drying her nets, and curing her fish. Suppose, 
further, that every proposal to introduce an equitable 
readjustment of this disastrous arrangement had been 
refused by the Government of Lisbon ; that for many 
years foreign fishermen, in open contravention of their 
rights, had set stake-nets in every salmon-river round 
the coast, that no Scotsman was permitted to build a 
house or to live within a quarter of a mile of the sea 
for a stretch of five hundred miles ; and that the Por- 
tuguese had deliberately stated that their object in 
preventing the building of houses was to keep the shore 
in a state of savage solitude. And lastly, suppose that 
the great Scots mine-owners were informed they might 
only bring their products to the sea at certain specified 
points and as a matter of favour: provided that but 
a single line of railway should be laid, that the situa- 
tion of the wharf should be subject to the approval of 
the Portuguese man-of-war, and that no Scotsman 
should live within a quarter of a mile of the ware- 
houses. When we have succeeded in realising such a 
monstrous condition of things we shall be in a position 
to understand a portion of the discomforts and dis- 
abilities to which our countrymen in Newfoundland 
are exposed by the series of treaties between 1713 and 
1814. If we read France for Portugal here is an accurate 
statement of the conditions under which the New- 
foundlander is still compelled to transact his business. 
A native of St. John’s has no need to call in imagina- 
tion: he has only to try and enter one of his own har- 
bours or to open up his own country to grasp the 
full realities of the situation. Is it wonderful, there- 
fore, that a Newfoundlander should hold this state of 
things to be utterly intolerable? ‘ But, it will be said, 
‘all this is done under the terms of a treaty which we 
entered into with our eyes open, and by which we are 
bound.” Let us grant the proposition: what would 
be the inference which we should draw in our own case ? 
It would be the same which the Newfoundlanders have 
drawn long since. We should say: ‘The treaty is bind- 
ing until we can be honourably rid of it, but the obli- 
, gations which it imposes are absurd, unreasonable, and 
incompatible with our first rights as natives of our own 
country. What tie law gives the French shall enjoy, 
but not one jot nor one tittle more shall they have. 
If they stand upon their rights we will stand on ours 
and the strict letter of the law.’ 

We need not have the slightest compunction in mak- 
ing the exercise of their rights as unprofitable to the 
French as possible. The maintenance of the Newfound- 
land fishing-fleet is, as everybody in Newfoundland and 
in France knows perfectly well, a deliberate and _pro- 
The 
cod-fishery does not pay, and can only be maintained 
from year te year by an enormous subsidy which the 
French Government pays out of French taxes, not with 


longed act of hostility to the British Empire. 


the object of getting cheap cod but of providing sailors 


for French men-of-war. As far as commercial reasons 


go, it would pay the French over and over again to 
If they could obtain 
from us some millions as a compensation for their re- 
tirement, the French taxpayer would enormously gain 
by the transaction, and nothing would be lost save the 
power to irritate and annoy this country whenever oc- 
But it is just this last right which the 


withdraw their claims altogether. 


casion serves. 
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French Government will not for any consideration yield, 
and the fact should not be lost upon us. It is ill speak- 
ing lightly of such a terrible thing as war, and we do 
not speak lightly of it. At the same time it is well 
that we should understand that this Newfoundland ques- 
tion may any day develop into a situation which wil] 
confront us with the alternative of peace—with condi- 
tions—or war with its inevitable liabilities. We can 
have peace easily and cheaply by the simple process of 
selling the Newfoundlanders for our own advantage, 
But peace on such terms would be the beginning of 
the end: it would mean—and it ought to mean—that 
every part of the empire outside the British Islands 
would hasten to shake off its allegiance to a nation 
effete and cowardly enough to fear to strike one blow 
for the right, and ready to barter away its birthright 
for the privilege of leading a quiet life a little longer. 
If we did our duty we might have war, or at least the 
danger of war. 
A war in which we held both sides of the Atlantic, 
with Halifax and St. John’s as closely sealed against a 
French squadron as Portsmouth and Plymouth, is not 
one upon which any French Minister could enter with 
a light heart. But whether the trial be great or small, 
it will have to be borne if our empire is to live. And 
once more, if we desire to understand why it is that the 
people of Newfoundland feel deeply in this matter, and 
why it is they talk of turning froma nation which they 
fear will desert them to one which they know will 
protect them, we cannot do better than essay to put 


If it came we should have to bear it, 


ourselves in their place. 


THE VANITY OF INDUSTRY. 
HE definitions of art are like the sands of the shore 


‘Art is soulfulness, murmurs one 
‘Let your life be pure, and 


for number. 
lank and haggard apostle. 
you shall paint pure pictures, proclaims a plump arch- 
deacon with a taste for Fra Angelico. ‘ Despise learn- 
ing and make naught of research, the old-style Acade- 
micians hiss in chorus. Mr. Ruskin and the Arts-and- 
Crafty brotherhood have so accustomed us to hear that 
the most serious dangers which can beset the student 
are skill of hand and mastery of material that it 1s 
getting hard to be surprised. But it was reserved to 
Mr. Holman Hunt to cut the record. That eminent pic- 
torial man of letters has just delivered an address before 
the Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland on 
‘The Proper Mode of Study and Exercise in Art,’ in 
which he reduced the sentimental view of art to its 
ultimate absurdity. He announced by the way that 
art was a‘ pure and holy inspiration” ; but this is too 
old and too familiar a gag to thrill. The young stu- 
dent, according to Mr. Holman Hunt's gospel, need not 
even be soulful, and of course he need not accomplish 
anything. That, indeed, might lure him on to being 
an artist, and none but the arrogant and the blas- 
phemer would ever stoop to that. No, says Mr. Hunt, 
‘the true test for the young student is not so much 
what he succeeds in bringing to perfection, but that 
he works without ceasing in every hour of the day that 
his body gives him strength to work in.’ Here, if you 
will—here is the apotheosis of incompetence, the true 
beatification of industrious ignorance. Were industry 
one with achievement, why then the most meritorious 
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person in the world were the earnest oakum-picker or the 
devout performer on the treadmill. But there are far 
holier things in the world than purposeless discipline and 
asceticism gone futile; and to say toa student, * Never 
mind what you finish ; devote all the hours of your day 
to study,’ is to recommend him a pleasing form of in- 
tellectual suicide. Was there ever a youth that was 
conscious of the limits of his own strength? Has Mr. 
Holman Hunt been so unobservant of the world about 
him as not to know that superfluous industry—(a virtue 
in which himself is an adept)—has ruined many more 
careers than reckless idleness? ‘To take the student 
just at the time when the whole world round him is 
clamouring for observation, to set his nose to the grind- 
stone and tell him to work, work, work, and never care a 
rap whether he produces anything that he or the world 
will ever love to look at—this, we say, is to insure one 
of two results: the wreckage of what might be a brilliant 
man or the production of a sleek, self-satisfied, incom- 
petent prig. If Mr. Hunt's advice be sound and 
wholesome, eye and hand are not worth the training, 
temperament had best remain undeveloped, and there 
is nothing left to believe in but the uniform hopelessness 
and ignorance of mankind. Our physical ideal shall be 
the shrunken, withered, spectacled German student who, 
to be sure, has spent ‘every hour of the day’ in work ; 
and who conceivably may yet have been a wholesomer, 
stronger, honester human being if he had sometimes 
snatched an hour or a day or a month from toil, and 
seen men and cities, and gathered some experience of 
the good and evil in his way. 

But we utterly decline to believe that industry is any 
test of worth, or indeed that it is even a convenient path 
to success. ‘That student who can bring a piece of work 
to perfection in an hour must always tower immeasur- 
ably above the bungler fed fat with good intentions who 
spends whole years in failing conscientiously and well. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. What we 
want to look at is accomplished work ; we do not care 
to read an accurate statement of fresh spring and sum- 
mer and winter hoar expended in superfluous drudgery. 
If all that be required of the artist is a self-denying 
ordinance then, why does not Mr. Holman Hunt, in- 
stead of exhibiting his pictures, send in for the con- 
templation of the people of Whitechapel a common 
empty canvas, with a statement of how many days or 
hours or years it would take him to cover it with 
paint? For, clearly, perfection being a kind of pal- 
tering with the Devil, and loving care and unwearied 
research all that need be demanded of the consummate 
artist, the result of his toil is immaterial ; and if we want 
to assign him his right place in the hierarchy, all we 
need know is how many hours out of every twenty-four 
he spends with a sweating brow. And in that case why 
and how is Velasquez better than a cobbler? Mr. Hunt 
—who has bestowed heaven knows how many years 
on the production of divers pieces of painted literature 
—Mr. Hunt himself shall answer the riddle. If his 
answer be true to his theory, it will simply amount to 
this: that Titian is venerable not because he was, and 
remains, one of the greatest masters of pure paint the 
human race has yet produced, but because he painted 
steadily till he was ninety-eight or so; and that those 
pupils of his who took it on themselves to cancel the 
improvements he was moved to make in certain pictures 
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of his maturity,were simply bold bad young men who 
preferred art to industry, and were wicked and stupid 
enough to deny the world the opportunity of refreshing 
and renewing itself by contact with their master’s only 
titles to glory. 

Any other counsels which Mr. Hunt may have 
given the members of the Drawing Society seem im- 
material after his appalling eulogy of industry. He 
informed them, for instance, that in the animal king- 
dom there were no concave lines. He had never seen 
it in print, nor had we until this speaker was re- 
ported. But why should the student pay any atten- 
tion to this tip, brand-new and interesting as it is, 
when he need bring nothing to perfection? Again, 
says Mr. Hunt, do not make sketches of Brobdingnagian 
proportions: it mistrains the eye. What does that 
matter, so long as it doesn’t prevent the young student 
from ‘ working without ceasing in every hour of the 
day that his body gives him strength to work in’? 
Will it never be realised that inefficient work is but 
laborious idleness? Mr. Hunt’s sermon may tend to 
the development of a brood of high-minded, heavy- 
handed dullards ; but there are still sparks of intelli- 
gence and scintillations of genius in the world, and 
until this fire is quenched none but the sentimentalist 
will sing to the praise and the glory of unreasoning and 
unreasonable application. 


AVE ATQUE VALE. 


FPXHE master-race of the world to a master-ruler of men :— 
They say that your day is done; we know that you'll 
come again. 


For the Young Man only lives to tamper and fumble and fail, 
And even the fool must find his folly of none avail. 


We know you have left your work not done to the end of ends, 
And God to the men of His choice is ever the chief of friends. 


Threescore and fourteen years have you lived and rejoiced and 
wrought, 
And by you which among men seems worth the cast of a thought ! 


For you were a man of your hands, a tower of brain and will, 
And you were one with a dream—a dream that sang to you still. 


You saw what must be done and you made it your heart’s desire, 
Clothing your country thrice in the chrism of blood and fire. 


Denmark, Austria, France, throttled and lashed to heel, 
Prussia set on the shield in a glory of living steel ; 


Germany raised from the deep and steered for the open sea ; 
Europe glad in your word and the thing that you said must be ; 


Twenty radiant years it was yours as a king to rule, 
Peace and war in your glove and your foot on the throat of the fool. 


And they call you passed and gone? So be it if so it shall. 
But they reckon without their host, the Maker and Breaker of all, 


The Maker and Breaker of things, He works in His own ways ; 
And in none is He working now but your name is a name of praise. 


In none has He set His hand to the task that is to do, 
But the thought of you is there and your spirit is shining through. 


For you loved your land and your king, and in treading the ways 
you trod 
They knew your voice for the voice of the will of the living God. 


So we bid you pass in peace and rest while rest you may, 
That a man be left us still for the stress of the evil day.- 


Thus, with the sword at salute, in the knowledge of now and then, 
The master-race of the world to the master-ruler of men. 
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MODERN MEN. 
DR. MARTINEAU. 


T is some fifty years since the name of Martineau was 
heard by the ears of the world in general. At that 
time James, if he was known at all outside his own 
small and ostracised communion, was known only as the 
brother of Harriet. Since then things have wonderfully 
changed. To-day it is manifest that in her life Harriet’s 
influence was ni/ and that in her death she is forgotten, 
while James’s reputation has grown till in the minds of 
all who are interested in theology and religion he stands 
comparable only to Cardinal Newman. Like Newman's 
influence, Martineau’s far transcends the bounds of sect 
and creed, and touches all who can appreciate devout 
feeling and pure and lofty thought. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference between the two great theo- 
logians: that, while Newman has been for very many years 
silent to the world outside his cloister, Martineau in his 
old age continues active and vocal. There can scarce be 
a doubt that had he not been confined by the narrow- 
ness of his denominational environment and _ prejudiced in 
the general mind by the popular conception of the heresy 
of Unitarianism, the sometime head of Manchester New 
College and minister of Little Portland Street Chapel 
would have been held in earlier and wider estimation. 
Had the Anglican Church been national in the sense in 
which Matthew Arnold and other liberal Anglicans de- 
sired to see it national—in the sense of comprehending 
within its pale all devout souls and pious thinkers who are 
willing to be included, whatever their prepossessions con- 
cerning Church government and minute particularities of 
doctrine—then Dr. Martineau might to-day be Primate of 
England. This may seem a large claim to make, but it 
is neither new nor undeserved. 

It is difficult to lay the finger exactly on the secret of 
such wide esteem and reverence as the octogenarian en- 
joys in his declining years. It is not—and never has been 
—quite a popular esteem. Dr. Martineau never had the 
trick of popular oratory, nor showed any desire for a merely 
popular influence either as a preacher or as a leader of his 
denomination. Unitarians are proud of him, though few 
of them have ever understood him, and most have regarded 
him as in some things reactionary and conservative. In 
nothing has this been more apparent than in his life-long 
dream of a National Church. He has a keen sense of the 
value of order and coherence, of historical continuity and 
development ; he is singularly without the average Dis- 
senter's sense of the importance of being independent and 
doing as he likes; and in that no doubt he shows his 
French origin (the Martineaus were a Huguenot family 
settled in Norfolk). And therefore he is a man after 
Matthew Arnold’s own heart: he has ever seen how much 
his own and other nonconforming denominations have lost 
by their ‘ endless splitting into hole-and-corner churches 
on quite inconsiderable points of difference,’ and by their 
being thus cut off from ‘the main current of national life’ 
and feeling and thought. He cannot forget that he and 
his denomination in the main are the religious descendants 
of those Presbyterians of the early Stuart days who hated 
Episcopacy, but who yet had no thought of leaving the 
Church of that Travers who just missed being Master of 
the Temple in place of ‘the judicious Hooker’ ; he can- 
not forget that the Presbyterians were then as powerful 
(and perhaps more numerous) in the Reformed Church of 
England as the Episcopalians, and that had the Stuarts 
and their Ministers had the tact and genius of Queen 
Elizabeth and hers a modus vivendi would probably have 
been found between both parties in the Church, and Acts 
of Uniformity and Conformity would never have been 
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passed to rouse earnest men into more obstinate opposi- 
tion, and finally to drive them out into the wilderness, 
He has ever believed and hoped that the Church as she 
grew older and wiser would confess that the enactments 
and persecutions of the Stuart days were absurd and 
schismatical, and would recall her banished children. 
Therefore he has always opposed with knowledge and 
tact the headlong enmity towards the Church of the 
majority of modern Unitarians, who are largely composed 
of converts from Evangelical denominations, who are 
ignorant of the Presbyterian tradition and careless of the 
historical argument, and who adopt the democratic cry for 
disestablishment. But in that (needless almost to say) 
there does not lie the secret of his abiding influence. Nor 
has the secret ever lain in his preaching, notable in a way 
though that was, and much sought after by a certain 
thoughtful and mystical kind of person. Indeed, it is 
notorious that his preaching was far ‘over the heads’ 
of the majority of his congregation. To illustrate the 
which a story is current that two ladies, the one old 
and the other young, issued together from the well- 
known chapel in Little Portland Street, and that the elder 
said to the younger: ‘ Wasn’t Dr. Martineau beautiful this 
morning?’ To which the younger replied: ‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose so. But you don’t mean to say you understood him ?’ 
Whereupon said the elder: ‘ Understood him? I would 
never presume to understand Dr. Martineau !’ 

It is, however, in this quality which is to the average 
person unintelligibility that Dr. Martineau’s intellectual 
greatness consists. Not that his expression was ever 
obscure or unintelligible ; on the contrary, it has always 
been lucid and picturesque and sonorous, without rival in 
its kind save Cardinal Newman’s. It is his matter that has 
been difficult to understand, and his close and nimble 
reasoning that has been hard to follow, especially in the 
somnolent pew. Above all modern preachers he has 
been metaphysical—metaphysical, however, not with the 
thick ‘soom-ject’’ and ‘ om-ject’ of Coleridge or the dense 
Teutonism of Kant, but with the clear incisiveness of 
lesprit gaulois. It is not too much to say that in his 
best sermons he united the wit of Pascal and the logic of 
Butler with the gorgeousness and glow of the eloquence 
of Bossuet or Chalmers. These high qualities are neces- 
sarily found at their best in his books on religion and 
philosophy, where the trained reader finds them neither 
unintelligible nor obscure, but luminous and persuasive, if 
not absolutely convincing. To mention but two, his 
Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents takes rank with 
the great works of Bishop Berkeley, Bishop Butler, and 
Cardinal Newman; and his Types of Ethical Theory has 
been accepted by all schools of thought as perhaps the 
most important and original work which English philo- 
sophy has produced for a century and a half. For such 
achievements as these he has received from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity the degree of D.D.,and from Oxford the degree of 
D.C.L. The average unacademic reader who fears to open 
these volumes may taste modestly of his quality in his 
excellent expository Preface to Hymns of Praise and Prayer, 
and in his well-reasoned and eloquent Introduction to Post- 
tive Aspects of Unitarian Christianity : a series of lectures by 
various Unitarian ministers. 

There is much popular evangelical misconception of the 
kind of doctrine of which Dr. Martineau is the greatest 
exponent. His is no cold, impersonal Theism. While be 
would agree with Luther’s saying in his commentary on the 
Book of Daniel : ‘ A God is simply ¢éhat whereon the human 
heart rests with trust, faith, hope, and love. If the resting 
is right, then the God too is right ; if the resting is wrong, 


then the God too is illusory’ : and while he would agree 
with that, he also would advocate a ‘ Christianity’ which is 
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identified ‘ with the religion of Christ in its pure and per- 
sonal essence, and would thus let alone more and more 
‘ what tradition, apostolic or other, has questionably said 
about the first age.’ His doctrine is thus not very dif- 
ferent from that of those who have been called Broad 
Churchmen, and is akin to the teaching of Dean Stanley 
and Matthew Arnold. Yet, after all, the secret of Dr. 
Martineau is not his religious doctrine, nor his meta- 
physical acumen, nor his superb and finished literary style: 
it is the urbane, pure, and lofty personality from which 
all these flowed. Ina more complete and consistent sense 
than Newman he has conceived ‘ two, and two only, abso- 
lute and luminously self-evident beings,’ himself and God. 
His knowledge of God is personal, and when he makes his 
‘affirmation of God’ he takes ‘ his stand’—(to use _ his 
own expression)—‘ not exclusively on the shifting alluvial 
slope of history but on the rooted rock which belongs to 
the very structure of the world.’ A_ loyal, logical, and 
devout soul, with the attraction of ‘ unconscious holiness,’ 
has shone through all he has done, and said, and written. 
In spite of his constant academical, philosophical, and 
pastoral occupations, he has been no recluse. He has 
ever maintained an intimate interest in politics ; and it is 
related that but a little while ago he was bidden to an 
assembly or feast to meet Mr. Gladstone ; and the aged 
advocate of logical coherence and _ historical continuity 
went forth to see the champion of separatism, and—as 
Paul encountered Peter—he ‘ withstood him to the face.’ 





MR. BARLOW CONDESCENDS. 


‘( {Q with a stout heart, mother, for I know that the 

K Americans will like you (and besides you have 
papa to protect you)’ are the memorable words, or some- 
thing like them, with which Master Kendal encouraged 
his mother to cross the Atlantic. The prophecy has come 
true, and Tommy and Harry are delighted ; for though we 
shun ordinary dramatic entertainments, I once took my 
pupils to the St. James’s Theatre as a moral lesson and to 
show them the kind of women that men like. Our greatest 
actress and most gifted mother has filled the American 
theatres and (what is far better) mixed in the highest 
American society. Greatest gratification of all (to me), 
she was invited to tea by a New York theatrical society 
called in some papers the Club of Nice Girls and in others 


the Association of Young Actresses of Pure Character. 
' Mrs. Kendal was prevailed upon to address the gathering, 
and a sadly inadequate report of her speech has been tele- 
, graphed to this country. 
‘How to Be Nice Girls with a view of Becoming Good 
, Wives and so Rising to the Pink of Perfection, Mother- 
: hood,’ was Mrs. Kendal’s text ; and it may be hoped that 
her address will yet see the light in pamphlet form. 
F According to the abbreviated reports, she laid great stress 
on the importance of female friendships, and did not hesi- 
tate to say that such social success as she had attained was 
due to her love and friendship for other good women. 
‘ Such a statement cannot fail to sink into the hearts of 
( those who read it as well as of the young actresses who 
were privileged to hear it. With all reverence, however, 
I may be suffered to question the necessity for urging the 
: importance of female friendship. In the course of a 
varied and (my friends say) not useless life I have often 
‘ commented to Tommy and Harry on women’s loyalty toward 
¥ each other. While a good woman is slow to give her love 
. toa man, she is almost prodigal of it to her own sex. 
P There are few more beautiful sights on a summer evening 
: than the meeting of good women in a garden or their 
‘ parting at a railway station. Men greet each other with 


a Nod and say farewell with a yawn; but when women 
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meet they kiss, and when they part they kiss again. So 
loyal are women that they kiss though they be rivals ; 
nay, I have heard that lady journalists kiss. There is no 
such lasting friendships as those made by girls at school. 
Men talk in a contemptuous way of their friend when his 
back is turned (and alas! mine do even to my face); but 
to draw disparagement of her friend from a woman is 
more difficult than to draw her glove from off her hand. 
History is full of instances of women’s friendships, and be 
it noted, the heroines of history have always been good 
women (as Mrs. Barlow will be), and, hence, mothers, 

From much that was impressive in Mrs. Kendal’s re- 
marks I select for special commendation her views on 
matrimony. The noblest privilege of a good girl is to 
marry well and be asked everywhere, and man’s privilege 
is to marry her. Unfortunately we sometimes marry the 
wrong person, and as Mrs. Kendal has thought this diffi- 
culty out she has become a guide to the happy marriage. 
The girl to marry must not only be in our own rank 
in life but should belong to the same profession or trade. 
‘Lords should marry ladies, tailors dressmakers, and 
actors actresses if they would insure happiness for them- 
selves.’ Here, I think, we have the secret of the happy 
marriage. When / marry, what was Barlow in nature will 
become Barlow in name. Journalists should marry lady 
journalists. As a rule, I understand, journalists usually 
marry barmaids, and hence the misery of their wedded 
state. Married to ladies in their own profession, they 
would have helpmeets who sympathised with their 
labours, joined in them, collaborated in them. Such a 
couple would really be as one. How sadly often does the 
politician not marry in his own profession! There are at 
this moment many young bachelors in the Houses of 
Legislature who will make a grievous mistake if they do 
not marry political ladies. A male and female politician 
who are man and wife speaking on the same subject from 
the same platform would be pleasant to look upon, and 
their life would be a poem. Doctors should marry lady- 
doctors, and ministers ladies who can take their place in 
the pulpit. Mrs. Kendal is particularly anxious that 
actors should marry actresses, and though I am an out- 
sider I can see the wisdom of her advice. In New York 
there is doubtless a club of young actors of pure character 
(modelled on the London ones), and from it the young 
actresses should select the man to marry. 


SCOTS FOOD. 


MIXHE Scots national vegetable was the green kale, of 

which nettles, leeks, onions, ranty-tanty (sorrel), 
carrots, and turnips were—most of them—probably late 
and—all of them—certainly inadequate and partial rivals. 
For unnumbered centuries the place of kale in Scottish 
domestic economy has been almost as peculiar as that of 
potatoes during the last two hundred years in the domes- 
tic economy of Ireland. 

* Although my father was nae laird, 
Tis daffin to be vaunty, 
Ile keepit aye a gude kale-yaird 
A ha’ house and a pantry’; 

and indeed a ‘ gude kale-yaird’ was as indispensable to 
the old Scottish cotter as the potato-plot is to the Irish 
peasant. A recent writer on Ireland has bemoaned the 
adoption by the Irish of ‘ Raleigh’s fatal gift, which he 
describes as a ‘dangerous tuber’ and a ‘ demoralising 
esculent.’ No dangerous or demoralising tendencies at- 
tach to the green kale, nor has it manifested any tendency 
to ‘swell the population,’ except in a merely gastric 
sense. It forestalled the potato to some extent, which in 
Ireland had become the chief and universal food of the 
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masses before the end of the seventeenth century, but 
did not come into general use in ‘the land o’ cakes’ and 
kale till nearly a century later. For a long time the 
Scottish peasant’s treatment of potatoes was curious and 
tentative. At first his view of them was probably identical 
with that of the housewife who refused potatoes offered 
by a neighbour—they would ‘ eat sae fine with the mutton,’ 
she said—on the ground that ‘ we need nae provocatives in 
this house.’ He regarded them, that is, as less palatable 
than kale—(which is essentially the vegetable of a car- 
nivorous race, in that it must be used as an adjunct of 





meat to be at ali beneficeut)—and less nourishing than 
oatmeal ; and when towards the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century the farmer began planting them in the 
fields there was a certain apprehension lest it should be 
But the 


potato was bound to win in the end, and in the end the 


attempted to substitute them for the latter. 


potato won, though the feeling of the Scot for it has 
never been excessive. He has mastered it, indeed, as 
completely as the Irishman—who is nothing if not lazy 
and disposed to rely on every form of energy, from miracles 
downwards, except his own—has been mastered by it ; and 
he may now be said to have succeeded in making the most 
that can be made of it, whether as an article of diet or as 
a source of profit. Its fortune has somewhat modified the 
position of green kale, but the cotter’s garden-plot is still 
the kale-yard, and the time-honoured vegetable, though 
used less variously than of old, has not been ousted from 
its place in the nation’s esteem. We should expiain, 
however, that it was chiefly among the Lowlanders that 
kale attained to extraordinary vogue. It is a vegetable 
essentially Saxon and non-Celtic. The more unsophisti- 
vated Highlanders regarded its use as a symptom of 
effeminacy ; so that the Grants who, living near the 
Lowland line, had grown fond of it were contemned as 
the ‘soft kale-eating Granis.. When the Highlander 
indulged in such a luxury as broth he preferred the 
common nettle as more appropriate to the cateran. As 
for the, aboriginal mountaineer, his appetite for vege- 
tables was chiefly fed on wild fruits and nuts, the roots of 
wild herbs, and the leaves of certain trees. 

In the very early centuries oats and kale were probably 
far less important staples,of diet among the poorer classes 
than they subsequently became. In the case of Europeans 
vegetarianism, like teetotalism, is essentially a modern 
fad, chiefly affected by persons more or less languid and 
unhealthy both morally and physically. A vigorous and 
energetic race is always carnivorous, and in later times it 
was simply the scarcity of flesh that, compelled the Scot- 
tish peasant to feed on it so sparingly. The aboriginal 
cave-dwellers were mighty eaters of meat, and as long as 
it abounded meat must have formed the chief food of the 
whole community. Abundant it seems to have been till 
at least the sixteenth century. Bishop Lesley records of 
the Bordermen of his time that they made very little use 
of bread, living chiefly upon flesh, milk and cheese, and 
sodden barley. The northern Highlanders, who also 
were marauders, ate flesh largely, and often ate it raw. 
Lesley, indeed, affirms that they preferred it dripping 
with blood because it was then ‘ mair sappie’ and nour- 
ishing ; but his information on the point appears to have 
been defective, for though they did frequently eat beef 
and venison raw their custom was to prepare it by squeez- 
ing the slices dry between wooden battens. One reason 
for this ultra-savage style of feeding was probably the ori- 
ginal scarcity of cooking utensils, for the Highlander’s 
antipathy to the arts of the craftsman was inveterate. But 
he was ingenious in a way, and contrived a kitchen-range 
and buttery of his own. ‘That is, he built a fire, and over 
that fire he hung the paunch of his last kill, and in that 
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paunch he seethed the flesh of the original owner. Ac. 
cording to Lesley, the ‘brue’ he got in this way was so 
excellent that not the best wine nor any other kind of 
drink might compare to it; and no doubt its quality 
was very similar to that of the strong Lowland soup 
called ‘skink.’ To his habit of battening himself on raw 
flesh may probably be traced the tradition that now 
and then he was addicted to cannibalism. (The men 
of Annandale were also famed for just such dietetic 
eccentricities.) No doubt the calumny—if calumny it 
obtained a wider and more permanent acceptance 
by reason of the fact that the authority of St. Jerome 
could be quoted in support of it. 





were 


But, calumny or not, 
it had gained such credence even in Jacobite times in 
England that when the outlandish host appeared across 
the Border some nervous folk were seriously concerned 
lest they or any of theirs should be ravished away to 
grace some conqueror’s board. 

As a matter of fact, the ancient Highlander, or at 
least the Highlander of the later middle ages, was very 
temperate in food and drink. No doubt he now and then 
indulged in frantic ‘ spreeing, especially after a more than 
commonly successful foray ; but as a rule he despised luxury 
He broke 
his fast with a light meal, and took nothing more till in the 
evening he dined in the great hall of his chief. 


and eschewed both gluttony and drunkenness. 


Here the 
character and quality of the food provided were regulated 
But all ate 
sparingly: corpulence—pace Sir John Falstaff an incon- 
venient endowment for the professional thief—being held 


to some extent by the rank of the guest. 


in high abhorrence. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


PXHE members of the New English Art Club are nothing 

if not courageous. From the outset they have de- 
clared bitter war against the narrowness and vulgarity of 
the British School ; they are now riding a-tilt at the time- 
honoured convention of the top-light. The picture-buyer 
is not often worthy of sympathy, but even he has his 
grievance. He goes forth with a cheerful recklessness to 
purchase specimens of modern art which have been forced 
up to exhibition pitch in a well-lit studio, and which are 
displayed in a gallery under the most favourable conditions. 
It is only when he gets it home that he discovers that a pic- 
ture painted in a studio and hung in an exhibition does not 
But 


in the rooms at Knightsbridge where the New English 


necessarily appear distinguished in a drawing-room. 


Art Club has elected to hang itself deception is impossible. 
For here a canvas has precisely the effect it will produce 
If the 
committee of the club deliberately determined to hang 
the pictures submitted to it in the worst and (from the 


in some gilded saloon in Clapham or Brixton. 


buyer's point of view) the justest light, it deserves the 
crown of martyrdom. But it is also just possible that a 
gallery where the club's work might be seen at its best 
was not to be found. 

The inevitable fate of free and democratic institutions 
Where the 


jury of selection is elected by the whole body of elec- 


has overtaken the New English Art Club. 


tors, it surely happens that the party in the minority 
goes altogether unrepresented. ‘The Newlyn men, who 
share with the Impressionists the glory of having estab- 
lished the N.E.A.C., have no longer any part nor lot in 
its exhibitions. The walls are now reserved for those who, 
like Messrs. Sickert and Steer, take Monet and Degas 
for their models, and for members of the well-known 
Glasgow School. The exhibition this year is full of in- 
teresting work, but it would have been all the better 


We cannot but be 


had there been less pose about it. 
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conscious that it is the result of a Movement (with a capital 
M), and we also recognise that the Movement is one which 
lacks the charm of novelty and invention. ‘To repeat the 
brilliant and daring experiments which were made ten years 
ago in Paris is achievement belated. Had the members 
of the New English Art Club taken up Monet’s work and 
handled it with the mastery and intelligence of (say) 
Mr. J. LO*Sargent, some at least of them might have 
converted what is a magnificent failure into an artistic 
success. But though they have had the courage to choose 


the newest of new material to work upon, the most of 


them lack the skill and strength to treat it in such a 


way as would lift their pictures out of the region of 


pastiches. It is easy to mimic eccentricity ; it is difficult to 
produce sound, sober work. And too many of the painters 
who contribute to the Knightsbridge exhibition seem 
more anxious to prove to the world that they are amaz- 
ingly clever than to cover canvas with refined decoration. 
The ability of some of them is beyond dispute ; but so 
long as they play at being Velasquez, Degas, Monet, 
Manet, or any one else, instead of learning what they 
can from others and then being themselves, they are 
hardly likely to do justice to their art. 

It is interesting to compare the aims and intentions of 
the Scots and English Impressionists. The painters of 
the Glasgow School never hesitate to sacrifice realism to 
decoration. Mr. Roche, it is true, exhibits one admirable 
landscape, which is not only noble in composition and re- 
fined in colour but also a faithful representation of nature. 
But the same painter's Good King Wenceslas is nothing it 
not Cazin, and has no touch of realism in colour or draw- 
ing. And more than this, Messrs. Paterson, Whitelaw, 
Hamilton, and others are already establishing a conven- 
tion in accordance with which all Nature is expressed in 
terms of blue and brown. The English Impressionists, 
on the other hand, appear to be devoted to a kind of 
realism. If they are not it is difficult to explain their 
toleration of purples and vermilions. They do not always 
refrain from selecting for representation ‘slabs of nature ' 
which had much better be let alone. If only some 
one would strike the balance between these two parties 
and, without being deliberately false to nature, would 
keep the duty of decoration ever before him, it might 
be given to the British School to solve one of the 
eternally interesting problems of art. That salvation 
lies in a media via is shown by the fact that the best 
work in the exhibition is not from the hand of the ex- 
tremists of either party. From the point of view of 
accomplishment there is little better than Mr. William 
Stott’s Amethyst Cloud, Jungfrau. The list of those who 
have attempted to give snow-capped mountains artistic 
treatment is a long one; and yet, if we except Hokusai 
and the Japanese, how many have succeeded? = Mr. 
Stott’s is a genuine triumph. He suggests size and space 
without oppressing, and his colour and his drawing are at 
once delicate and subtle. Excellent, too, are Mr. W. J. 
Laidlay’s French Village and On the Dunes; but one has 
seen the colour scheme of Moonrise on Horsey Mere too 
often not to be bored by it. Mr. Fred Brown’s Portrait 
is unaffected work, dignified, quiet, and restrained in 
colour ; his landscape, on the other hand, is foreed and 
crude, and was evidently painted for the New English 
Art Club Jury. There is always danger in the too rigid 
application of a principle, and when a hanging committee 
notoriously favours a certain method you shall always find 
painters adopting a style with which they are entirely out 
of sympathy. There is no pose nor affectation about M. 
Roussel’s Portrait of a Little Girl, which is treated with 
simplicity and grace ; while Mr. Arthur Tomson is unin- 
fluenced by his surroundings in his Ploughing Up-hill (a 
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delightfully original composition), as well as in his plea- 
sant sketch, The Chalk-Pit. The members of the Glasgow 
School contribute much to the interest of the exhibition. 
Mr. Guthrie’s Li/y is a vigorous piece of work, besides 
being harmonious in colour and modelled with extraordi- 
nary subtlety. There is a distinct charm in Mr. Walton’s 
pastel, and his landscape is fresh and has an out-of-door 
effect ; but his ambitious portrait is not at all successful as 
colour. 

Messrs. Sickert, Steer, and their more faithful followers 
are much too clever. They are eager to challenge the 
Instead of 
attempting to gauge their own powers, which are by no 


spectator with every picture they exhibit. 


means contemptible, they are for ever playing some new 
game. ‘Their works are certificates of their skill in catch- 
ing another's manner and of a pious but not too dis- 
If only 


they would lay aside their self-consciousness and be satis- 


criminating admiration of Degas and Monet. 


fied with something less obtrusive than eccentricity, their 
pictures would have a far better chance of being artistic. 
They can do excellently well if they like. Mr. Steer’s 
Music-Hall is true to nature and admirably composed, while 
Mr. Sickert’s Portrait of Miss Fancourt is better than 
anything he has before exhibited. But for the rest 
both Mr. Sickert and Mr. Steer do little more than 
catch (or irritate) the eye. The latter’s Jonquil hardly 
differs except in size and shape from his last year’s pic- 
ture. As a representation of actual fact it cannot be 
accepted, and in colour it is frankly unpleasant. The 
worst of it is, the New English Art Club does not gain 
sobriety with age. Its members, if they only had a little 
humility and did not aim at being Old Masters when 
they have not long ceased to be art students, might exer- 
cise a wholesome influence on their country’s art. But 
they have elected to attempt to coerce the British public 
into taking notice of them, and what they have gained in 
notoriety they have lost in art. 





IN DEFENCE OF BETTING. 

ij noes truth about betting is this: in daily life the 

average Englishman practises it and the average 
Englishman, writing in any form or preaching in any shape, 
reviles it in the most evil manner. Nothing is rarer than 
an attempt to determine within what limits betting is 
Let us try, 
though we only shoot a ‘random arrow from the brain.’ 
The pedigree of betting is against it, for it is the survival of 


venial and beyond what limits it is wrong. 


a class of rough sports. Once we were enthusiasts for bull- 
baiting, bear-baiting, and cock-fighting, and we not only had 
the courage to practise but the courage to defend them. 
Did not (for instance) one George Wilson put forth in 1607 
a work still prized of the curious, entitled Zhe Commendation 
of Cockes and Cock-fighting ; Wherein it is shewed that cock- 
fighting was before the coming of Christ ? All those violent 
pastimes are abolished ; the law would promptly descend 
on him who practised them to-day. They were all accom- 
panied by betting, and from them something of the ill 
odour which clings to it has possibly been caught. The 
law at present, not unlike popular opinion, treats the 
subject in curiously faltering and illogical terms. An 
Act of the present reign declared null and void ‘all con- 
tracts and agreements by way of gaming and wagering.’ 
This is plain enough to the lay mind ; but he would be a 
poor judge who could not walk round that. So Mr. Justice 
Hawkins pointed out in Read vy, Anderson that you may pay 
your bet though you are not compelled to do so; and what 
you cannot do yourself you may tell somebody else to do 
for you, and if he does it he can make you reimburse 
him as for money paid for your use—which rigmarole 
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being translated into practice means that bookmakers 
call themselves commission-agents, and place all their 
bets with one another, so that if you lose they can 
sue you. Ready-money betting is forbidden, as every- 
body knows. 


industry you must betake yourself to Boulogne-sur- 


If you wish to make your living by that 


Mer, where, if you have the genius of concocting seduc- 
Of 
course, great evil is wrought by betting and gambling. 
The suicides at Monte Carlo are not all shams, and the 
ruin of many a home, the frequent loss of character and 


tive advertisements, you may do very well indeed. 


liberty, are not invariably due to blind speculation in 
shares. But no one proposes to shut the Stock Exchange. 
and though drink works enormous evil it is the opinion of 
the majority—yes, it is still the vast majority—that by 
The 


Take a few ex- 


far the wisest course is to imbibe with moderation. 
same is true of betting and gambling. 
amples. A game of cards, be it whist or nap or even low- 
lived ‘ catch-the-ten, is very good amusement ; but how 
much more exciting it becomes if you stake a trifle on 
the result! Then, racing is an excellent sport ; but how in- 
finitely keener is your interest if you put something on the 
field or the favourite! If you happen to be in countries 
where lotteries are permitted, you cannot but observe that 
the peasant who risks his france or his mark on the chance 
of gaining a fortune has a new zest in life for weeks be- 
fore the result is announced. Yet in all those cases the sum 
risked, and in nearly all the sum that it is possible to win, 
is of no real consequence to the gambler. 
poorer if he loses, nor any richer if he wins. 


He is really no 
Nay, if the 
game be perfectly fair, and if it be played long enough, the 
gambler will at the end be very much where he was when 
he started. As everybody knows who takes the least 
interest in the science of probabilities, chances always 
At a place like Monte 
Carlo these chances are purposely disarranged, so that, as 


come out equal in the long-run. 


Bacon quaintly says, ‘ at the end of the game most of the 
money will be in the box.’ Again, the promoters of state 
or charitable lotteries take advantage of a natural propen- 
sity: they do their best to excite it beyond safe limits 
for their own purposes. The result, however profitable to 
them, is often hurtful to the subject. A good example of 
fair playing is the game of nap, wherewith the daily pas- 
senger beguiles the tedium of the journey. A vast number 
of people work in town and live in the country. It takes 
an hour or more to get from place to place. The same 
people travel in the same carriage all the year round. 
They play morning after morning and evening after even- 
ing, and at the end of the year each finds that he has 
neither gained nor lost. This mode of passing the time is 
an undoubted violation of railway law, but the officials 
have too much sense to interfere as long as the profes- 
sional card-sharper is absent. Now, it is absurd to suppose 
that it is merely the desire of gain which induces those 
merchants to engage in nap. 

It is just when gaming is engaged in solely from the de- 
sire to win money that it becomes dangerous: and here it 
is that the moderate man will draw the line. But if the in- 
ducement be not merely the desire of gain, what is it? In 
the answer lies the true philosophy of gaming. As think- 
ing beings we all continually speculate on what the events 
of the day will be. No one thinks this wrong. It is one 
of the main occupations and one of the chief pleasures of 
life. We do this in games of chance, and when we bet 
we give force and weight to our opinions. It is this specu- 
lation on an unknown future that lends a legitimate in- 
terest to gaming. Then, although there is no rational 
expectation of making money—-since all that could be 
gained would be in the cases under consideration the 
veriest trifle—yet that desire is to some extent, though it 
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may be illogically, aroused. But working within such 
narrow limits it is productive only of pleasure. The pas- 
sion that is the bane of most of our lives serves here to 
make sport for us. With the result of such betting and 
gaming the loser is only a little less contented than the 
winner. Of course, if your rule of life is ‘in this harsh 
world draw thy breath in pain,’ if you are to take pleasure 
as a hypocritical Highland greybeard takes a glass of 
whisky—with feigned excuses and groanings and contor- 
tions—then rational treatment of the subject becomes im- 
possible. If, on the other hand, you recognise that every- 
thing which enlivens and brightens life is good, then you 


will also recognise that betting and gaming may have a 





place—though it may not be an important one—in the 


well-ordered existence. 


A PARADISE OF CULTURE. 


PADWARD LANGHAM, Robert Elsmere’s tutor, is, 

say the founders of the New Priggery, a ‘typical 
Oxford product,’ in virtue of his intense realisation of 
the futility of all human effort, and in spite of his having 
‘the brow, the nose, the upper lip, the finely moulded 
chin, which belong to the more severe and _ spiritual 
Greek type. Yet the most Elsmeritish of prigs is not 
above appreciating the advantages of a comfortable sti- 
pend and a good balance at the bank ; and it is evident 
that a Parliamentary paper which was issued a few weeks 
ago, 


has convinced him that Langham made one mistake in his 


giving the incomes and pensions of Scots professors, 


life which was perhaps even more serious than the jilting 
of that Rose to whom one is eternally grateful for being 
such a thorn in the Elsmerian flesh. That was when he de- 
clined what—with the delicious vagueness which conceals 
ignorance as an artistic bodice conceals scragginess— Mrs, 
Humphry Ward describes as ‘the offer of an important 
Scotch professorship coming from the man most influential 
in assigning it.’ There may appear a good deal of com- 
mon sense in the reason that Langham assigned for his 
declinature of what even Priggishness admits to have been 
‘one of the blue ribbons of British scholarship.’ ‘Do you 
think,’ he asked Elsmere, ‘ / am the man to get and keep 
hold on a rampagious class of hundreds of Scotch lads?’ 
Undoubtedly the mere having daily to face ‘a rampagious 
elass of hundreds of lads’ has prevented many an able 
and refined English scholar from accepting a Scottish 
chair. But then we are going to change all that; or 
an Executive Commission, having due regard to the in- 
terests of individuals, is going to change it for us. In the 
and it may be hoped not in the dim and distant 
future—a Scots professor in Arts will not be tempted to 


future 





tout for fees, nor to welcome into his classes every un- 
kempt lad from the village school who is in haste to get 
a country charge and marry the cousin who is an autho- 
rity in farm poultry. Possibly enough the Executive Com- 
mission will reduce obese incomes derived mainly from 


20" 


fees ; ten years hence £1337 will probably not be the 
average income of the Glasgow professor in Arts. On the 
other hand, there will not be much falling below the 
Edinburgh average of £1079; it may be assumed that 
the Commission and the Treasury between them will see 
that to the Scottish professoriate there is preserved the 
middle-class millennium of a thousand a year. 

It would serve little purpose to deny the soft impeach- 
ment formulated against the Scots professoriate in Oxford 
and Cambridge. Scots chairs are hardly what the great 
Elsmerian mother is pleased to paint as ‘ the blue ribbons 
of British scholarship’ ; or Professor Jebb would not have 
returned from Glasgow to Cambridge. But it is quite 


true, as is asserted, that the work of a Scots professor in 
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Arts would be considered light by a hard-working lawyer, 
doctor, or man of letters ; and it is not much of an ex- 
aggeration to say that between lecturing, reading exami- 
nation papers, and all his other duties combined, his work 
amounts to six hours a day for five days a week during six 
months a year. While the English don has to be more 
or less in evidence at his university seat throughout the 
whole year, the Scots professor has six months absolutely 
at his own disposal to devote to Switzerland or Niagara, 
to golf or literature or pure tobacco. While the English- 
man stands or feels more or less in loco parentis to his 
pupils, the Scotsman, by a delightfully selfish arrange- 
ment—the wisdom of which is, however, questionable, and 
the desirability of continuing which will doubtless be care- 
fully considered by the Commission—has no supervision 
over his students the moment they leave his class-room. 
The Scots professoriate is the paradise of Scots and pos- 
sibly even of British culture ; there is no reason either to 
deny the fact or to be ashamed of it. Unlike most profes- 
sional men whose lines have been cast in towns of the size 
either of Edinburgh or of St. Andrews, the Scots pro- 
fessor need be at no loss for congenial or comparatively 
refined society. For that he does not need to go be- 
yond the ranks of his own colleagues : if he lives in Glas- 
gow or Aberdeen he need not even leave the grounds 
of his own university. In our two largest cities the Pro- 
fessors are living protests against Philistinism ; living testi- 
monies to what poor, dear Mrs. Elsmere senior would most 
assuredly describe as the eternal supremacy of the material 
over the spiritual: capable diners-out, loving all whom 
they meet after the manner of the astute saint but familiar 
with none. But even dining-out, holding high the flag 
of culture above commercial Philistinism, playing the 
silent missionary in the homes of preposterous wealth 
all this means time and leisure. 





and inartistic luxury 
And if the Scots professor had not the time and leisure 
allowed him by custom, Act of Parliament, and his own 
paradisaical quality, he could not play so many parts as 
he does, he could not be that indefinable something which 
makes the salad of society in Scots cities not altogether 
unpresentable to the critical stranger. 

The Scots professor ought not, therefore, to be be- 
grudged his leisure ; nor need any serious objection be 
offered to the manner in which he uses a considerable por- 
tion of it. But may it be hinted to him without offence 
that he might do a little more for humanity, especially in 
the way of literature, than he has done? What would 
any man of letters that could be named—even the most 
prosperous—not give for six months a year which without 
any neglect of statutory duty or any thought for the res 
angusta domi he could give to his life’s work, and yet not 
lose a drop of his life’s blood! No doubt Scots professors 
have in the past produced works that if not immortal are 
not altogether ephemeral. In the ‘department ’—to use 
the favourite phrase of junior inspectors of schools in 
the curious specimens of English which they are in the 
habit of producing periodically under the title of Reports 
—of Philosophy, the names of Stewart, Reid, Hamilton, 
and Ferrier live and are likely to live. Wilson, too, 
though he is scarce the Jupiter he was, is still a consider- 
able personage. Even at the present time there are pro- 
fessors in our midst who rave, recite, and madden round 
the land in the interests of what they suppose to be poetry, 
and who are productive enough of almost everything 
under the sun, from shilling dreadfuls and panegyrics on 
Mr. Charles Waddie to treatises on the Everlasting No. 
Yet on the whole a survey of the Scots professoriate of 
the past and of the present is—looking to its possibilities 
and to the necessities of letters—decidedly disappointing. 
Most of us have to dine at, some of us have to purvey for, 
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those ordinaries of literature—as Coleridge with a snivel 
of especial melancholy used to dub them—the daily news- 
paper and the circulating library. It is in the power of 
Scots professors, if it is in the power of any class of men 
whatever, to prepare a feast that will be not altogether 
unacceptable to the gods. Nor need that feast be com- 
posed entirely of Clarendon Press editions or metaphysical 
prolegomena. 


‘BRADSHAW’ (OLD AND NEW STYLE). 


‘F a future generation is to know what progress has been 
made in the reign of Her present Majesty, we must 
send them on a complete set of Bradshan’s Guide from its 
first appearance on the 19th October 1839 down to the 
issue of the present month. The Bradshaw of that early 
time is no more like the Bradshaw of to-day than the slim 
Falstaff who could have crept into an alderman’s thumb- 
ring was like the tun of man who frequented Eastcheap 
taverns. It has grown up with the railways and the 
country, until its sheer weight and obesity threaten to 
impair its usefulness and convenience as a travelling 
companion. From the little Jubilee Story of ‘ Bradshaw's 
Guide’ (London : Field), prepared by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
one learns that the earliest copy of the railway time- 
tables appeared ‘in a shy enough fashion, a little book, 
just 4} inches by 2!,’ neatly got up ina green cloth cover 
and device of gold. It contained only some six-and-twenty 
pages of printed matter, half of which was taken up with 
titles and maps. Indeed, there is some reason to believe 
that the original time-tables were regarded by the original 
Bradshaw mainly as a means of bringing his maps under 
the public eve. He was a Manchester worthy—Quaker, 
philanthropist, engraver—who believed that the way to 
repute and fortune lay through the county map of Lanca- 
shire, little dreaming of the road to world-wide fame which 
the railways were opening up for him. At first his cog- 
nisance of railway time did not extend beyond Manchester 
and its vicinity and the route to London ; and it is curi- 
ous to learn that some of his early difficulties were the 
result of the almost invincible objections displayed by 
railway directors and managers to letting the public know 
of their arrangements. Surveying the early history of 
railways, one might say that they have succeeded in spite 
of directors. 

A later glimpse of Bradshan’s Guide, in 1843, is afforded 
by Mr. Aeworth in his Railways of England. Prosperity 
had swollen it to thirty-two pages, but ‘in spite of ample 
margins and wide-spaced columns’ it was necessary to in- 
sert much extraneous matter to eke out the space. Now, 
without reckoning the huge agglomeration of advertise- 
ments, it contains four hundred pages of facts and figures, 
condensed and abbreviated, heaped up, pressed down, and 
running over to such an extent that the future historian 
will be able to set down the failing eyesight of the pre- 
sent age to the study of the Bradshaw hieroglyphic. The 
only thing that has remained unchanged is the price ; 
that since the first ‘shy appearance’ of the stripling in 
green cloth and gold lettering has been sixpence. Lan- 
guage, with other things, has strangely altered since then. 
Railways have played havoe with the old phraseology of 
travel and brought to birth a new form of speech. A few 
of the venerable words of the coaching days remain em- 
bedded in the railway lingo of to-day, but in a fossil form 
and with changed meaning. ‘Collector’ is still the official 
title of the station-master or station-agent. But from Mr. 
Aeworth’s Scottish Railways (London: Murray), the sup- 
plement to his larger work on the English main lines, you 
gather that in 1834, when the Garnkirk Railway was 
pioneering the future Caledonian system into Glasgow, the 
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‘collector’ really ‘collected ’—that is to say, he went 
round taking his fares; and on one October Fast-day 
—ominous date in the annals alike of Scottish Sabba- 
tarianism and of stage-coaching—the Glasgow collector 
gathered the enormous sum of £60, 1s. 6d. from 1250 
passengers. There were ‘ glass coaches’ and ‘ open car- 
riages, and even ‘ royal mail insides,’ in those days. Trains 
ceased running on Sundays ‘ during the hours of divine 
service’ when railway travelling was young. In those less 
sophisticated times, too, it was necessary to warn the ticket- 
holder not to fling his purchase away, because it would be 
‘called for by the company’s servant.’ He was not a‘ pas- 
senger’ but a ‘ voyager, and he did not travel—he ‘ rode’ ; 
and if he were a groom he might under a special tariff ‘ride 
We smile 


with his horses.’ at these phrases and direc- 


tions, but railway travelling and its dialect are still in a 
transition stage, and the next generation may smile at our 
own words and statistics. 

There were ‘ guides’ and ‘ time-tables ’ before Bradshaw, 
as there were heroes before Agamemnon. Allusion is not 
made to the controversy anent the priority of Gadsby’s 
Guide, or of the more famous publication which killed it 
after a brief competition. But the stage-coaches had 
also their ‘Companions’ and ‘Itineraries’ and ‘ Time- 
Lists.. In the palmy days of the ‘ Royal Mail,’ just be- 
fore the advent of railways, they had swollen to a bulk 
that the modern traveller would not dream of supporting 
in a guide or companion. Our grandfathers were more 
tolerant of weight in the books they carried about with 
them and read on their long journeys. The type, too, 
had to be large, or it could not be consulted for the jolting 
of the coach. One such volume—Cary’s Traveller's Com- 
panion and New Itinerary for 1828—weighs on a moderate 
computation 4 lb. avoirdupois. It is infinitely curious, and 
at the same time infinitely sad, to follow through its 
thousand pages the brave procession of coaches as they 
set out from the London inn-yards or from provincial 
centres to traverse all the main and cross roads of the 
kingdom. Twenty people may now travel for every one 
sixty years ago; but the country sees and hears less of them 
in passing, and they see and hear less of the country. 

One has not to dip far into the Jtinerary to bring up 
curious information. You can follow stage by stage the 
route pursued by Mr. Wackford Squeers and the hero of 
Nicholas Nickleby from London to Greta Bridge, or trace the 
‘Derby Dilly’ as it glides (with stoppages) down the slope 
of ‘romantic Ashbourne.’ Sixty mortal hours were occu- 
pied by the ‘ Highflyer’ between London and Edinburgh 
by way of Berwick; but the ‘ Royal Mail’ covered the 
same route in forty-six. No time is quoted for the coaches 
that crossed the Border at Gretna and at the Carter Fell ; 
but the travellers by the former are invited by the atten- 
tive Cary to note on this side of Selkirk ‘ Abbot’s Hall, the 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ To the north the main road 
held on (past ‘ Craigcrook, the seat of F. Jeffrey, Esq.’) 
to Queensferry and across Fife, in the line marked out 
long before by Jonathan Oldbuck and now by the Forth 
Bridge. Mr. Acworth reminds us that Captain Barclay 
in the famous ‘ Defiance’ used to cover the 129} miles 
between the Waterloo Hotel and Aberdeen in 12 hours 
10 minutes. The Machinery Age had fairly begun in 
Cary’s day. There is no whisper of the locomotive ; but 
‘Steam packets of great Size, and built after the most 
approved Principles’ plied daily from Liverpool to the 
Isle of Man and places more remote. Of ‘so great mag- 
nitude was the trade of the port to the United States 
become that Packets sailed for New York on the Ist, 16th, 
18th, and 24th of each month’; while the intercourse 
with Liverpool’s ‘ twin-sister,, Manchester, was such that 


there was a mail between them three times a day. Man- 
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chester, by the way, ‘ was governed as a Manor, by Courts 
Leet and Baron’; and Birmingham by ‘two Constables 
and two Bailiffs.. Shrewsbury contained as many inhabi- 
tants as Bradford and Burnley combined ; and Haddington 
and Dunbar were more populous centres than Stockton- 
on-Tees. “Tis but sixty years since the ‘ Stage-Coach 
Itinerary’ began to make way for the ‘ Railway Time- 
Table’ ; but it seems half-way to the Middle Ages. 


MENTAL OAKUM-PICKING. 


A LIKE in town and country the board school suffers 
™ from a malady briefly definable as lack of interest. 
Inspectors wearily putting the same questions time and 
again and wearily receiving the same answers, schoolmasters 
marking their gin-horse circle, children in terror of the 
policeman achieving their five or six hours per diem of 
mental oakum-picking—all are doing their best and ut- 
most to swamp the coming generation in a stagnant fen 
of commonplace. The larger schools have some few ad- 
vantages. They can afford the largest salaries, and can 
thus secure the ablest teachers; subsidiary instruction of a 
kind—artistic, technical, and scientific—is good at least 
to vary the monotony of life; above all, the children of 
shopkeepers and clerks, of mechanics and tradesmen, have 
an innate understanding of the value of figures and script. 
Now, in the wretched schools provided for the cotters at 
the steading, the hinds and shepherds, the cattlemen and 
the 


no blame to him—is the least able because the 


gardeners, the hedgers, ditchers, and ‘orra’ men, 
teacher 
worst paid of his class, while the course of training he 
directs is very nearly out of touch with practical existence. 
Eternally to work at solving the riddles in Truth (as in 
Mr. Gilbert’s patent hell) would be ‘ glorious life’ in com- 
parison to the fate of the boy who, clever enough in the 
fields, in school is compelled to beat himself into dulness 
upon things which have nothing to do with his experi- 
ence at home, and are in no way calculated—so far as he 
better 
recognised of late that properly to school the son of an 


can see—to make him a farmer. It has been 
artisan would be to fit him for that station of life to which 
he is likely to be called: would be to teach him the use of 
his hands as well as his head ; to example the truth that 
‘Nor soul helps body more than flesh helps soul upon its 
way. But the experts in education are still possessed by 
the hallucination that the rural school does actually pre- 
pare and fit for rural life ; and the result of this possession 
is equally notorious and disastrous. In three words, it has 
been to create another and a very potent inducement to the 
rustic to look townwards. ‘To see your children being pre- 
pared for shop and counter is to want to be where shops 
and counters are. That exodus from the fields which is 
congesting urban populations, embittering competition, and 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed is due in a larger 
measure than might be supposed to a blind searching for 
better education and a better calling ; he that should bring 
back contentment to the hamlets would do his country 
greater service than can here be told. 

Here, then, is work fora reformer in the true sense radi- 
eal. Manual labour has lost something of the dignity with 
which imagination once invested it: that phantom and futile 
majesty which made Arthur Clough and James Anthony 
Froude resolve to wield a mattock in the colonies nearly 
persuaded Carlyle to lay down his pen for ever and take 
up the backwoodsman’s axe, and not only prompted Mr. 
Ruskin to ask a famous question concerning our gilded 
youth—‘ Can they plough, can they sow, can they plant at 
the right time or build with a steady hand ?’—but inspired 


him to set his pupils road-making and himself to achieve 
the building of piers that wouldn’t stand, is of late a good 
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deal dwindled and abated. It is not Quixotism of this 
sort that is needed here and now. ‘The thing is to make 
the rustic school-boy’s work at once intelligible and enter- 
taining. Asthe sum of book-learning in the country grows, 
so the sum of practical capacity and experience appears to 
lessen and decline. A well-known examiner has recorded 
that in the whole of his district there was scarcely one 
small geographist, however glib in retort, who could go 
into the open and tell you the way of the wind. In truth 
the semi-cockneyfied village boys of to-day scarce know 
the difference between a titmouse and a sparrow. Such 
‘information’ as has been sweated into them in no way 
tends to brighten their out-door work but on the contrary 
does much to make it a dreary and interminable stupor. 
Once the country boy grew into his work and was inter- 
ested in his environment: he knew its circumstances and 
he noted its facts ; he observed and he inferred ; his mind 
lived while his body laboured. He does nothing of all this 
now. He has been sent to school, he has had the town 
boy’s training, and he wants to be with his kind. It is 
small blame to him if he tries to have his wish, and the 
rates are burdened with a pauper the more. 
Is there no means of putting this poor perverted wretch 
in the way he should go, and not only making him a 
better workmen but also renewing his interest in the fields 
where his lot is cast and teaching him to love his life? It 
is not a matter of ‘ the tool’s true play’: from the oldsters 
at the farm he learns easily enough how ‘to labour lea,’ 
to handle hoe and pitchfork, to stack and shear and sow. 
The thing is, how to diversify the monotony of rural 
labour and relieve the tedium of rural life—how to touch 
his ‘useful toil’ with a little of the charm which, potent to 
Theocritus and Virgil, is still potent with our own Laureate. 
Some slight provision has already been made for the ac- 
quisition of local knowledge ; but it is w holly bookish and 
geographical. Are there not many directions in which 
the principle could be extended? There should be no 
dubiety if the minds of those responsible were cleared of 
certain stupid articles of faith. For instance, there is no 
reason in the nature of things why to be valuable infor- 
mation must exist in print, and none why the pedagogue 
should need four walls for the fitting exercise of his craft. 
This is to some extent true even in respect of such a sub- 
ject as history. Suppose there is a battle-field within reach 
(and what shire is without one?), why should not the 
master lead his children forth to the hillside on sunny after- 
noons, and show them where the camps were and the fords, 
where the fight took place, where the rivulet ran blood, 
what line was taken by the fugitives, and so on? If there 
exists an ancient ballad that refers to it all, they will be 
much better engaged in getting it off by heart than in 
learning by rote the ‘lines from some standard author’ 
now insisted on as a necessary of their equipment ; and 
with the best of them such teaching would lead to plea- 
sant reading and impart an unfailing zest to history. Then 
why should not the schoolmaster be expected to tell his 
pupils something about the soil they have to work on ?— 
why there is clay here and gravel there, why oue field rests 
on chalk and another on sandstone, where one rock ends 
and the other begins, and all the rest of it?) And while he 
is doing this in the open, he might explain a thousand 
things that would make future reading intelligible as well 
as be of service in actual practice. For instance, there is 
no place but has its local names for birds and beasts and 
plants, some homely and rude enough, as readers of Shake- 
speare know. Without disturbing the dry bones of cotyle- 
don and dicotyledon (unless botany was a special study), 
it would be very profitable not only to teach the common 
and proper names of the local lie-a-beds and dish-a-laggies 
but to show the fields where they flourish, the soil-cure 
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for them, the animals they feed, the medicinal or other 
properties they happen to possess. As with the flora, 


> 


Se 
; 
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so with the fauna, It would be easy to teach boys and ze 
girls how to test and explode for themselves a good he 
number of idle or cruel superstitions : as that a horse’s hair As 
in a pond turns into a young eel, or that the ‘ yellow ae 
yorlin’ should be persistently slain because ‘it drinks a i 
drop of deil’s blood ilka Monday morning.’ By actual ee 
observation the pupils might also learn for themselves nes 
which are the birds that fatten on the farmer's grain, and “a Be | 
which on the seeds of weeds. I might go on indefinitely ; ae 
but it may here suffice to say that farm-servants would ; 

find their calling a hundred times more delightful than . 

the bar-keeper’s, the policeman’s, or the porter’s for ae 
which they so often exchange it, if in youth they were oe = | 
filled with intelligently chosen knowledge of the place poe 
where they went to school : of its traditions and its poetry i 

‘ 


on the one hand, and on the other of its soils and springs 
and rocks, its birds and beasts and plants, its woods and its 
lanes and hills, the story of the neighbouring ruin, the 
natural history of the thicket ; and why the water-vole does 
not deserve the fate of his brother the rat, and the hedge- 
hog is harmless as the shrew. 

But what of the conventions and the time-table ? And 
how could Her Majesty’s Inspectors test this type of know- 
ledge or their schoolmasters acquire it ? Well, the answer 
is, first, that nothing is wanted but an occasional after- 


noon out of doors, and thereto the strongest objection “ie 
is that it would be far too pleasant a change from mental Pe 
oakum-picking to be tolerated by an ‘earnest’ age. As ; “at 
to the other point, is it really too much to require that ‘2 
those who have in charge the education of a particular | + 
district, whether as examiners or as teachers, should be : 
called upon to know something about that district? In iy 


any case, whatever promises to lighten the gloom effused 
about the young life of Britain at least deserves a trial. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


A VOICE FROM HOME. 


) io tropics vanish; and meseems that I, 


From Halkerside, from topmost Allermuir, ‘a OY 
Or steep Cairketton, dreaming, gaze again. ae 
Far-set in fields and woods, the town I see iat 


Spring gallant from the shadows of her smoke, 
Cragg ‘d, spired, and turreted, her virgin fort 
Beflagged. About, on seaward-drooping hills, wen 
New folds of city glitter. Last, the Forth ; 
Wheels ample waters set with sacred isles, 

And populous Fife smokes with a score of towns. 


There in the silence of remembered time 
Sounds yet the innocent laughter of a child, 
Sound yet the unresting footsteps of a youth, 
Now dead forever, and whose grave I am. 
There, on the sunny frontage of a hill, 


Hard by the house of kings, repose the dead, ai 
My dead, the ready and the strong of word. ; 


Their works, the salt-encrusted, still survive: a 
The sea bombards their founded towers, the night 
Thrills pierced with their strong lamps. The artificers, 
One after one, here, in this grated cell, 
Where the rain erases and the rust consumes, » ss 
Fell upon lasting silence. Continents 
And continental oceans intervene ; 
A sea uncharted, on a lampless isle, 
Environs and confines their wandering child : 
In vain. ‘The voice of generations dead 
Summons me, sitting distant, to arise, 
My numerous footsteps nimbly to retrace. 
And, all mutation over, stretch me down 
In that denoted city of the dead. 

Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 

Iste or Apemama, October 1889. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LARGE RED MAN. 


|To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
St. Andrews, April 2, 1890. 

S1rR,—I withdraw the expression ‘cocksure’ if your critic 
dislikes it. For my own part, I have no preference for either 
the old or the new theory of the ‘Aryan cradle’; both have 
their own difficulties. I really was curious to learn how the 
new school disproves my opinion that the oldest civilisation 
known to us in which an Aryan language was spoken was the 
civilisation of India. As, again,‘India is the most distant of 
all ‘Aryan’ seats from Central Europe or Scandinavia, we are 
confronted by this difficulty, that the branch of Aryan-speaking 
peoples which wandered furthest was civilised first. Your 
critic replies—and I am anxious to understand his theory— 
that the Indo-Iranians (who possessed this old Aryan-speaking 
civilisation) were not Aryans at all. What does he mean 
by an ‘Aryan’? There is no Aryan race, ex hypothest. 1 
conceive him to mean that the Indo-Iranians did not speak 
an Aryan language. His position is thus, apparently, that there 
existed near the Jaxartes a people who did not originally speak 
an Aryan language, and who by contact with a Semitic-speaking 
tribe became fairly civilised. To them enter the ‘ Large Red 
Man,’ who does speak an Aryan language. This language he 
imposes on them, makes them proud of the title of Aryan, and 
he and they march to the Indus and thence to the Ganges. 
While they taught the Large Red Man their semi-Semitic civi- 
lisation, he imposed on them his Aryan speech. 

But by the time this exchange had been made the Large Red 
Man—or rather his descendants—had mixed with his subjects, 
was civilised. Is notthat granted? The people so formed pro- 
duced the Vedic hymns and collected the Aziy Veda. At about 
what date? About 1500 B.C., according to Mr. Max Miller’s 
reckoning, they were near the Indus, talking Vedic Sanskrit. 
That allows a thousand years—perhaps too much—for the 
changes in language and religion which made the Aig Veda 
nearly unintelligible to people about Buddha’s era (say 500-450 
B.c.). You must allow a really considerable period for first 
the generations that made the hymns, then for their collec- 
tion, then for their growing obsolete with the language, then 
for the rise of the Brahmans, the composition of the Brah- 
manas, the appearance of many new gods, the development 
of a new religion and a new philosophy. I venture to say that 
the two hundred years between the newly suggested date for 
the Veda of the Veda (700 B.c.) and Buddha are much too 
short for these changes in the East. Hence I am driven back 
on the hypothesis that your Large Red Man had reached the 
Indo-Iranians, had conquered them, had taught them his lan- 
guage and learned their civilisation—had in fact become civi- 
lised—before 1200 B.C. This was a great deal to have done be- 
fore (on Dr. Taylor’s theory) Greece had even the metals: a 
great deal to have done if the Large Red Man really came 
from Central Europe. However you may allow for Semitic 
influences on Indo-Iranians, you still have the Large Red 
Man in India civilised before his brethren, and yet on your 
hypothesis he had far the longest and most difficult wander- 
ings. The difficulty is not made easier by the belief in 
Semiticised Indo-Iranians. The length of time required is 
even increased by the task of conquering, and imposing a new 
speech on, an alien and civilised people. The crofters still 
talk Gaelic after so many centuries of English speaking by 
their neighbours. My object is only to make clear one of 
very many difficulties in the new system. The old has as 
many difficulties : the whole problem is unsolved, perhaps in- 
soluble. Perhaps I should add that I do not in the least be- 
lieve that Greece was so backward as Dr. Taylor supposes. I 
incline to hold that ancestors of the Greeks were among the 
white Northern invaders who attacked Egypt under the third 
Rameses, and whose peculiar ships and armour are painted 
on the walls of Medinet Habou (1200-1166 B.c.), at a date 
when, in Dr. Taylor’s system, the Greeks were just becoming 
acquainted with the use of the metals. By the way, if we 


may not speak of an Aryan race, may we speak of a Semitic 
race, as is usually done? 

Excuse so long an epistle on a topic so remote from practical 
politics.—I am, etc., 


A. LANG, 


THE SCOTS 
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[ Note.—Mr. Lang has summarised our theory more or less 
correctly. We hold that a blond, dolichocephalic race, speak- 
the primitive Aryan tongue, came down from Northern Europe 
and conquered among others the Indo-Iranians: this blond 
person Penka calls an Aryan, which term after all is only a 
label aid has no subtle meaning underlying it. We are quite 
content to resign the word to the philologists as their exclusive 
property and substitute for it ‘the large red man.’ The tall 
blond then conquered the Indo-Iranians and gave them his 
language, and in turn was absorbed by them just as the Norman 
colonisers were absorbed by the Irish. But we do not think he 
made them ‘proud of the title of Aryan’: this was achieved 
many centuries later by the eloquence of Mr. Max Miiller. It is 
idle to conjecture to what degree of civilisation the Indo-Iranians 
had attained, and there is no reason why after the fusion further 
progress should not have been made. It is quite possible that, 
even if the large red man did reach Greece before India, the 
civilisation of India was older than that of Greece. There is 
nothing to show that civilisation and the Aryan tongue travelled 
hand-in-hand. The Greeks acquired their knowledge of the 
metals from the Phoenicians, although their language was 
Aryan. And it is conceivable that from contact with a Semitic 
tribe the Indo-Iranians got some knowledge of the useful arts 
before the Greeks had the good-fortune to meet the Pheeni- 
cians. Mr. Lang's chief difficulty seems to be one of chrono- 
logy. It is impossible to say when the large red man first 
disturbed the Indo-Iranians, but we see no reason why he 
should not have conquered them completely before 1200 
B.C. After all, it need not take so long a time to conquer 
and impose a new speech on an alien people. Julius Casar 
conquered Gaul between 58 and 51 B.c. He found the Gauls 
speaking Celtic, yet at the beginning of the first century A.D. 
the vulgar Latin tongue was spoken ‘all over the country except 
in Armorica and one or two isolated spots, where Celtic lingered 
just as Gaelic does to-day among the crofters. So entirely did 
Celtic disappear from Gaul that Strabo, who flourished about 
25 A.D., confused language and race like any orthodox philo- 
logist, and declined to look upon the Gauls as barbarians. A 
hundred years after the conquest of Julius Cassar Gallic women 
sang their lullabies in Latin, and French has in its voca- 
bulary only one or two Celtic words, which first had to 
undergo the process of being Latinised. In the face of 
these facts we do not think Mr. Lang’s difficulty insuperable. 
But the large red man has left his traces wherever Aryan influ- 
ence may be detected, and no theory which leaves his presence 
unexplained will ever be acceptable. The blond type is uni- 
versal in Norway, but as we leave the shores of the Baltic it 
becomes less and less pronounced. If the home of the Aryans 
was in Bactriana, how are we to account for the large red man ?] 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, 2nd April 1890. 

Str,—‘ In Wood and Dene’ reminds me of an interesting oil- 
painting I saw some years ago which afforded me considerable 
amusement. Our first parents, wholly innocent of boot, shirt, 
or fig-leaf, were depicted as disporting themselves in a magni- 
ficent Garden of Eden which was laid out in the most approved 
eighteenth century style. Broad gravelled walks and trimly 
cut shrubs were some of the many incongruities, but all were 
eclipsed by a chaste fountain which stood in the centre of the 
garden and was adorned by several draped statues. 

The writer of ‘In Wood and Dene,’ in preparing his literary 
menu, has not only dished together the products of March, 
April, May, and June, but attempts to palm the whole on your 
suffering readers as a bona fide offering of one ‘ soft, idle Spring 
morning.’ 

Articles written in an attractive style attempting to popu- 
larise communion with Nature should faithfully delineate and 
portray Nature as she is. The embellishments of romance and 
artificiality are superfluous. Accomplished and acute observers 
of Nature like the late Richard Jefferys have charmed thou- 
sands by their adoring intimacy with her profoundest secrets, 
and have also impressed them by the marvellous accuracy of 
their descriptions. The paper under criticism affects the style 
of Jefferys, but fails as a guide to facts. 

On this ‘soft Spring morning’ you are attracted by ‘the 
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oxeye darting in and out of his chink on the sunny garden 
wall’? Asa ‘mere naturalist’ I know only two plants bearing 
this name : the yellow oxeye and the great white oxeye. These 
rarely bloom before June, the one making golden many acres of 
corn-land, the other mantling with snow-like purity miles of 
dry pastures. To find either out in the ‘ budding season’ would 
be a very great surprise, and still more of a surprise would it 
be if, on going out for daffodils and violets (which are Spring 
flowers), one could find ‘ divided from the road by a DRY ditch’ 
—O lazy April showers !—‘ a bank that is one rich confusion of 
wild rose and bramble, foxglove, etc.’ The bramble is surely a 
July and August specialty. 

But enter the dene, ‘a furrow a hundred feet deep’: an 
astonishing assemblage of Flora’s gems greets your astonished 
gaze. ‘Every stone on the steep slopes of it’ is ‘circled with 
forget-me-nots and violets, whz/e the fern is vivid with peeping 
primroses and snowdrops and daffodils and lilies.’ Forget- 
me-nots grow in marshy ground and flower in June, long after 
the snowdrop has gone to its rest. Few snowdrops are out 
to-day ; thousands were blooming a month ago, but no sane 
naturalist would think of journeying forth yet awhile for either 
lilies or forget-me-nots. I therefore venture to advise the 
writer of ‘In Wood and Dene,’ before again essaying an imita- 
tion of poor Jefferys, to descend for a considerable time to the 
level of the ‘mere naturalist, who as far as I know him first of 
all diligently searches after truth.—I am, etc., 

Wo. Cross. 


{ Note.—Mr. William Cross must have searched after truth 
with conspicuous success since he has discovered that not even 
in a dene do all the wild flowers bloom at once. If he goes on 
diligently he may one day come upon a bird’s nest in a Spring 
bramble, or see a roadside ditch dry in April, or even learn that 
the oxeye which darts in and out of achink in the sunny garden 
wall is not a miraculous flower but a bird. He will then be 
better qualified to express the views of a mere naturalist. As 
for ‘poor Jefferys,’ opinions may, and do, differ as to his literary 
quality ; but not as to the way he spelt his name. ] 


REVIEWS. 
‘ANCIENT AND FISH-LIKE.’ 


Lyrical Ballads. Reprinted from the First Edition of 1798. 
Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN. London: Nutt. 


Opinions have always differed and will go on differing till the 
end as to the value of that strange farrago of decent poetry 
and execrable twaddle which Cottle of Bristol published for 
Coleridge and Wordsworth in 1798 ; but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the usefulness of this neat reprint of the original 
which Mr. Dowden has edited and prepared for David Nutt. 
For one thing, it renews and strengthens an impression most of 
us have had at one time or another that Jeffrey and the anti- 
Lakists were by no means so wooden-headed and so inartistic 
as the Wordsworthian of to-day would have you take for granted 
that they were; and for another, it enables one to realise as 
few things do or can the enormous potency of superstition in 
art as in all things else. 

Mr. Dowden does not exceed his brief when he describes the 
book as ‘marking an epoch in the history of our literature, 
and again as ‘one of the most remarkable’ volumes ‘in the 
whole range of English poetry.’ It is a fact that in Lyrical 
Ballads the attempt was for the first time made to achieve the 
production of poetry by combining one element of abject non- 
sense with another of maudlin sentimentalism ; and it isalsoa 
fact that the book not only includes the bastard archaisms and 
the miserable morality of Zhe Rime of the Ancyent Marinere 
and such deplorable blunders in the theory and practice of 
poetry as Goody Blake and The /diot Boy but also sets forth 
the noble ambition and the fine if imperfect accomplishment of 
Tintern Abbey. But its influence has been purely ethical. It 
has no doubt encouraged some good folks to bleat in numbers 
when the numbers came ; but it has served as a model to none 
but the least gifted of metrists, it has been warrant for the pro- 
duction of nothing but the trivial and the commonplace. What 
is good and permanent in it—the flashes of melody and poetry 
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that illumine the twilight of Zhe Ancient Mariner and the 
‘patches of inspiration’ to be found in 7zntern Abbey—is merely 
inimitable ; and apart from this it is simply not worth imitat- 
ing. Mr. Dowden, indeed, asserts that at the time of its produc- 
tion the romantic and naturalistic elements in English poetry 
were in danger of extinction-—the one in the frantic jargoning of 
Monk Lewis, the other in the driest and the mustiest literalism 
of George Crabbe ; and what he claims for Lyrical Ballads 
is that it ‘saved and ennobled’ the first by infusing it with ‘the 
presence and the power’ of ‘truth moral and psychological,’ 
and that it saved and ennobled the second by visiting it with 
‘the presence and the power of imagination’—the light (in 
short) that never was on sea or land. That is of course an ex- 
cellent and moving verse ; but the view it examples is one, we 
take it, to which none but the professed Wordsworthian can 
possibly subscribe. The Amcyent Marinere, for instance, can 
scarce be said to exist for its presentation of truth psychologi- 
cal; for it is nothing if not a thing fantastic to the remotest 
verge of unreality, and is therefore as little concerned with 
psychology as with the rule of three or the humours of Marius 
the Epicurean ; so that to look in it for truth of that sort 
is merely to go wool-gathering after the fashion of them that 
insist on finding meanings in Sorde//o and heroic melody in 
the works of Richard Wagner. But, it may be argued, it 
is other-guess work with the truth moral of the thing. It 
is designed to teach a lesson in life and demonstrate the 
advantages of a certain course of conduct, and it enforces 
a given morality with not the subtle suggestiveness of a piece 
of pure art but the bluntness and directness of asermon. That 
is true. But the morality is very far indeed from being in 
consonance with natural law or from going hand-in-hand with 
human experience. Neitherman nor Nature has ever wrought 
by means of pity: if they had, the Amcyent Marinere would 
have remained unwritten, for there would have been no inspired 
dissenting divine to write it down, nor any public of sentimen- 
talists to accept it as a moral influence. The great work of the 
world—the establishment of empires, the development of 
civilisations, the evolution of races, the reduction of anarchies, 
the imposition of vital and enduring truths—has not been 
done by ‘praying best’ in the manner of the bright-eyed 
Marinere, but rather in accordance with a theory of neces- 
sity the absolute negation of his own, and in deference to 
the promptings of certain elemental instincts upon which his 
murder of the albatross is but an ignorant and sentimental 


libel. In sober verity, man is a fighting animal or he is 


nothing ; such ‘truths moral’ as that exampled in this epoch- 
marking work of S. T. C.’s are only influential with him when 
he has achieved a condition of unmanliness and is passing 
fast into decay ; and it is a fact that the triumph of such a 
theory of duty as that set forth in the last stanzas of The Rime 
would be synonymous with the destruction of Britain, even as 
t is a fact that thus far it has done no worse than seduce Mr. 
Dowden into insisting that the moon is made of green cheese, 
and persuade a number of worthy people that the true end of 
life is to found hospitals for cats and protest whenever they get 
the chance against the horrors of vivisection. As for Mr. Dow- 
den’s other contention—that Goody Blake and We are Seven 
and The Female Vagrant—(which was presently to consist of 
close on fifty Spenserian stanzas !)—are illumined by the light 
that never was on anything not sanctioned and set apart by 
the Wordsworth Society—all that need here be said is that now, 
when Harold and Fuan have done their work and when the 
race is rejoicing in such possessions as Azzfah and Vastness 
and Maud—they ‘ do not over-stimilate.’ That is all : they do 
not over-stimilate. We have learned our lesson well: too 
well, perhaps. So well, at any rate, that we do not look for 
the light that never was, etc., in such cr7s de ceur as 
‘If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 


Then must I be for ever sad’ ; 


nor in such expressions of the passion of aspiration as 


‘My Sister! (‘tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign, 

Come forth and feel the sun’ ; 


nor in such confessions of experience as 


‘A storm came on, and I could see 
No object higher than my knee 
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nor in such searchings of the Infinite as 
‘Oh! what's the matter, what's the matter? 
What is 't that ails young Harry Gill? 
Tnat evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ?’ 
nor even such impassioned appeals to the heart of the General 
Ass as this, the closing stave of Zhe Convict : 
‘ At thy name though compassion her nature resign, 
Though in virtue’s proud mouth thy report be a stain, 
My care, if the arm of the mighty were mine, 
Would pliant thee where yet thou might’st blossom again.’ 
They are all very well in their way, no doubt, and perhaps they 
did much to save and ennoble old-time English literature by 
the communication of the light that never was, ef c@/era. But 
it is a fact that they do not over-stimilate ; and there might 
well be the end of them. 

But it is also a tact that in writing them Wordsworth had 
but a faint conception of that reform in the theory and practice 
of verse which he aspired to accomplish. His design was that 
of one quite ignorant of the capacities of common speech, and as 
yet bound hand and toot in the conventional diction bequeathed 
him by the great artists of tne past. The Babylonish dialect in 
which he sought to produce his effects has as littie artistic reality 
as the archaistic bewilderment of the Amcyent sarinere, and is 
as badly inspired as the *1 never sawthe man whom you describe’ 
—(a most intoxicating lainbic, that !)—oi his brother-retormer’s 
‘Dramatic Fragment. but he believed in himself, and he 
believed in his purpose ; and he did his spiriting with so con- 
vinced and awful a solemnity that the value ot his results is 
now a sort of superstition, and they are accepted as the anti- 
thesis of that negation of art they really are. As great a suc- 
cess in its way has been Coleridge's denial—(in his romance 
turned sermon and complicated with enchanting poetry)—of 
the first principies of natural jaw and human endeavour. Both 
these cuiminations were achieved between the boards of a 
single volume. With the publication of that volume by Cottle 
of Bristol it became a sign of the poetic giit and a purpose of 
the poetic junction to raise things common to the level of the 
spheres of Earnestness and Respectability by the expression 
of the feeblest sentimentalism in the least masterly of verse. 
So that Mr. Dowden’s claim on behalf of the said volume 
that it is ‘one of the most remarkable in the whole range of 
English poetry ’—is in its way legitimate enough. 


SHORT STORIES. 


The Captain of the‘ Polestar,; and Other lales. By A. CONAN 
DoyLe. London: Longmans. 

Mysteries and Adventures. By A. CONAN DOYLE. London : 
Scott. 

If no English writer has ever achieved signal success in the 
short story, it is not for want of trying. Ever since monthly 
magazines were, a certain quantity of short stories has been 
ground out tor the puvlic at regular intervals, and not a few 
eminent hands have taken their turn at the mill. Not one of 
them—not even the artist of 7Arawn Janet and VW illo’ the Mill 
—has yet produced anything comparable in finish and beauty to 
the masterpicces of Merimée ; and the tuiure is inscrutable, 
though the author of So/diers Zhree may, like enough, some day 
run the foreigner preity hard. ut the wonder really is that the 
standard ot excellence has been on the whole so high, and that 
so much of what was never intended to be other than ephemeral 
has been, in aii seriousness, honest, readable work. We know 
nothing of its kind better than the Zales from * Blackwood? 
Will the world ever cease to laugh at Dreepdaily Lurghs or 
shudder at the /vom Shroud? lt may be so; but at all events 
they have served their day and generation manfully ; and if 
the geniai and spontaneous humour of Aytoun, the fickle genius 
of Lytton, and the grim power of Mudford have passed away, 
there are men still left who can interest and entertain. Who 
has so pleasant a witas Mr. James Payn when his wit is not 
spun out into three volumes’ Who can more cunningly en- 
gage and thrill than Mr. Grant Allen when he is not snapping 
out his views on politics or philosophy or rearranging the 
ethics of parricide? 

These pleasing writers have left their mark very plainly on 
Mr. Doyle has collected in the 


the stories which Conan 
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volumes now before us, ~ (Three of the stories, by the way 
appear in both books, which is odd.) Mr. Doyle laid the solid 
foundation of a good literary repute in that capital historical 
novel Micah Clarke, and he has now naturally enough looked 
out and brought together some of his less ambitious efforts 
He has tried all styles, and, to be frank, has not succeeded par- 
ticularly wellin any. When he is humourous he suggests, as 
we have hinted, Mr. Payn at more than his most laboured and 
depressing ; when he is tragical he recalls Mr. Grant Allen at 
more than his most stilted and unnatural. His plots are not re- 
markably new, dealing for the most part with vampires, phan- 
toms, long-lived Egyptians, and many such another old friend, 
There are one or two which are concerned with life at the 
Australian diggings, and in which there is plenty of ‘local 
colour,’ mixed with the unmistakable medium of Mr. Bret 
Harte. Mr. Doyle’s ‘local colour’ is often plausible and some- 
times effective ; but we began to have our doubts about it when 
we found him implying that coroners hold inquests in Scotland, 
and making the mate of the Po/estar speak such Scots as never 
was on sea or land. 

For all their shortcomings, however, both these volumes can 
be read without effort and even with pleasure. 
bore if they never entrance ; and many a worse companion for 
a railway journey could easily be found on the bookstalls. The 


They never 


worst that can be said of them is simply this, that they are not 
really literature. Of one of the stories, however, it may be 
truthfully said that it holds out the promise of better things. In 
‘Cyprian Overbeck Wells’ Mr. Doyle gives several imitations 
of some of the older novelists. Now, it is easy enough to write 
eighteenth-century English after a sort ; to write it, that is to 
But it 
requires a nice ear and a sure hand to discriminate in a parody 
between Defoe and Swift and Smollett, 
And this Mr. Doyle has done 


say, in a perfectly vague and characterless fashion. 


so as to leave no doubt 
as to whom you are imitating. 
with surprising success. He has, moreover, caught some of 
Sir Walter’s mannerisms very happily, and his burlesque of 


Zanoni is really first-rate. All which indubitably shows that 


Mr. Doyle is blessed with a genuine feeling for style : an indis- 
pensable gift for the man who would woo the Muse and win. 
THE STUART DYNASTY. 

The Stuart Dynasty: Short Studies of its Rise, Course, and 
Early Exile. By Percy M. THORNTON. — London: 
Ridgway. 

Few readers of this volume will be disposed to differ from 
the author’s opinion that its ‘main attraction’ is the selection 
from the Stuart Papers f 
1715—-in the royal library at Windsor printed in the Appendix. 
Mr. Thornton, however, has deemed it advisable to prefix a 


relating chiefly to the rebellion ¢ 


series of historical chapters, embracing the whole period of the 
Stuart dynasty both in Scotland and England, and making about 
three-fourths of the whole book. 
written simply as an introduction to the papers in the Appendix; 
and although Mr. Thornton candidly mentions that ‘in these 


z 


These chapters are avowedly 


days of universal instruction’ they may appear ‘superfluous’ 
he at the same time solemnly maintains that in this case ap- 
pearances are deceptive. For the ‘full appreciation’ of these 
papers he thinks it essential that the reader should ‘there 
and then be enabled to realise thoroughly the nature of the 
heritage wrested’ from the Stuarts in 1688. This is the 
true raison détre of ‘the present short studies’ ‘extended,’ to 
borrow the authors quaintly antithetical phrase, ‘over tour 
hundred years,’ and it may be added over more tian three 
hundred pages. Mr. Thornton expects too much of impertect 
and impatient human nature. A sketch of the main events of 
the strangely chequered and tragic history of the Stuarts 
might have formed a not altogether inappropriate introduc- 
tion ; but brevity and conciseness were imperative. 

Mr. Thornton does not in his introduction pretend either to 
independent research or independent opinions ; and if his sub- 
dued and conciliatory method of dealing with controverted 
matters is inoffensive, it has the defects of its qualities in tend- 
ing towards tediousness and futility. His chapters on the 
Scottish Stuarts previous to the reign of Mary are admittedly 
a mere compilation from modern authorities. Possibly they 


are not below the average level of contributions to Cassel/s 
Popular Educator or Chambers’s Information for the People 
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but their aspect as an introduction to original historical docu- 
ments is dézarre enough. It so happens that the new light 
thrown on certain reigns by the publication of the Axcheguer 
Rolls and the Calendars of State Documents has, as was re- 
cently stated in The Scots Observer, ‘made a new history of this 
period at once possible and necessary.’ Mr. Thornton has 
aimed at giving a ‘full account’ of it; but as he has ignored 
these new materials—of the existence of which he is pre- 
sumedly unaware—his performance is superfluous. Follow- 
ing the chapters on the Scottish Stewarts two are devoted 
rather to the Marian controversy than to a biography of the 
Scottish Queen—the author deeming it necessary more especi- 
ally, in view of the recent discovery of Morton’s Declaration, to 
‘ pass an opinion upon the vital question of Mary Stuart’s inno- 
cence of or complicity in Darnley’s murder.’ If this were his 
intent, then circumstances appear to have proved too many for 
it; for he contrives to produce the impression that he has 
emerged from his task in a state of dire perplexity. If, for 
example, the Casket Letters, as is stated in Chapter VIIL., 
were ‘discredited at Westminster,’ how account for the state- 
ment in the Appendix regarding ‘the original impression 
formed by men like Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir Ralph Sadler,’ 
who compared them ‘with Mary Stuart’s handwriting and 
could see no difference’? Both these pronouncements can 
scarce be true; in fact we rather think that neither is true; 
but in any case the acceptance of both seems incompatible 
with any decided opinion as to Mary’s morals. But in respect 
of the Casket Letters Mr. Thornton has some information 
to communicate of apparently prime importance, and we give 
it here without comment in his own words: ‘ With regard 
to the hopes of any fresh discovery being made which might 
once and for all set at rest the question whether the Casket 
Letters were forged or genuine, it is interesting to know that 
Mr. Edward Scott, Keeper of the Mss. at the British Museum, 
believes that, given sufficient funds to place the enormous mass 
of Elizabethan and early Jacobean correspondence collected 
by Sir Robert Cotton into decipherable order, there would be 
reasonable hope of throwing light upon the hitherto darkened 
page. Apart from the Casket Letters, Mr. Thornton thinks 
there would be absolutely no case against Mary had she not 
taken part in the Craigmillar Conference ; but by doing so she 
placed, he says, ‘a weapon inthe hands of her detractors which 
will, alas ! be available for alltime.’ Certainly the Craigmillar 
Conference is neither the only nor the most formidable engine 
which has been employed against Mary. And if it be the 
weapon which Mr. Thornton supposes, it is curious that neither 
her original accusers nor Mary herself regarded it as in any de- 
gree a proof of compromise. In fact nothing would probably 
have been revealed of the deliberations of the conference had she 
not framed an account of it to implicate her accusers, and sent it 
from England for Huntly and Argyll tosign. Nothing is known 
of it apart from her own statement, so that if it be the chief 
weapon against her, the weapon was fashioned for an entirely 
opposite purpose. In several otherinstances Mr. Thornton with 
the best intentions possible makes statements which, if correct, 
might promptly be used by her ‘detractors’ as ‘weapons’ 
of offence. Of James VI., the inelegant and uncourtly son of 
‘Mary Stuart and Darnley—two of the most beautiful people of 
their time ’—(was Darnley really a matchless beauty ?)—he has 
little to record that is flattering, if we except the diverting pro- 
nouncement that ‘if he had lived in the nineteenth century, 
and been born in a humble station, his name would probably 
have become familiar to frequenters of Parliament, while more 
than one article in 7he Atheneum might have attested the value 
of his literary labours.’ This conclusion is grounded chiefly on 
the opinion that the Basz/icon Doron possesses those ‘deep and 
comprehensive’ characteristics which to 7he Atheneum are 
specially dear, and to which indeed it owes no little of its ‘ credit 
and renown,’ though they secured it the undying hatred of the 
youthful Finsbury. 

A peculiarity of Mr. Thornton’s introduction is that his ac- 
count of the Stuarts becomes more fragmentary and incom- 
plete the more nearly he approaches the period to which the 
Stuart papers here printed do specially relate; but the fact 
that he has been unable to ‘preserve’ in these later years the 
promised outline’ is scarcely matter for regret. Indeed the last 
chapter—that on James I1.—is the best in the volume, and it is 
so because its staple is not historical commonplace; from 
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which it may be surmised that had not our author been be- 
guiled by his predilection for ‘comprehensiveness,’ and had he 
concentrated his attention on the period of history to which 
these papers relate, his book might well have possessed a cer- 
tain historical value. But unfortunately his narrative ends with 
the death of James II. in 1701, and the introductory notes to 
the Stuart papers are vague and meagre. It seems even 
questionable if his examination of the papers at Windsor has 
been sufficiently thorough. But of the historical interest of 
those here given there can be no question, though they do not 
materially affect the verdict of history on men and things. They 
fill up the previous outline with a variety of details, but they leave 
characteristic features very much as they were before. It was, for 
example, already known that Marlborough was at this time in 
coramunication with the Jacobites and sent money to the cause, 
We now learn that the sum amounted to £2000, and that the 
Jacobites were led to entertain strong hopes that Marlborough 
would give them active personal aid ; but it is at the same time 
made clear that he did not finally commit himself, and that the 
Jacobites were very distrustful—as they had good cause to be 
—of his real intentions. The letters of Bolingbroke are of 
peculiar interest. They rather convey the impression that he 
gave his approval to the rising and the journey of the Cheva- 
lier to Scotland more because he deemed it useless to contend 
with the inevitable bent of that Prince’s wishes than because 
he thought that success—without French aid, which the Regent 
had refused—was in any degree probable. His real attitude 
was probably very similar to that of the Duke of Berwick, with 
whom he was on very friendly terms, and who declined at 
this crisis to leave the Regent’s service for the Chevalier’s, 
though expressing his zealous desire to serve him ‘if ever pro- 
per occasions offer.’ Bolingbroke, when the attempt was begun, 
may have hoped and striven for the best; but probably his 
apprehension was that a quest under Mar’s guidance was no 
better than chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. This turned out to be 
the case; and it is likely that the clamour against him which 
led to his dismissal from the Prince’s service was justified by 
his ill-concealed lack of faith in Mar’s military genius. That 
Mar’s efforts in ‘Scotland were vigorous and well designed’ 
may be conceded to Mr. Thornton if the eulogy be limited 
to the means taken by him to rouse the Highlands, for he 
specially excelled in the arts of the charlatan; but to com- 
mend ‘ Bobbing John’ for the ‘ warmth with which, after many 
alternations of opinion,’ he ‘embraced and defended the Che- 
valier’s cause’ is to do violence to fact. This ‘warmth’ 
was nothing more than one of his ‘alternations,’ and after 
Sheriffmuir it gradually changed to an absorbing desire to 
get safely out of a ‘very bad business.’ That he was ‘ad- 
verse to any retrograde movement until such action became 
absolutely necessary’ may be literally true, for with him ap- 
pearances were always a prime consideration ; but to begin it he 
only wanted a decent excuse, and probably no more despicable 
statement was ever penned by one in high command than his 
letter explanatory of his desertion at Montrose of the brave 
followers whom he had induced to retreat in the belief that it 
was merely a strategic movement to enable them to gain a more 
effective victory. 
TRAVELLERS’ TIPS. 
Spain of To-day. By W.R. LAwson. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Blackwood. 
An Australian Ramble. By J. EWING RITCHIE (‘Christopher 
Crayon’). London: Unwin. 

Mr. Lawson and Mr. Ritchie are of that agreeable but it is 
to be feared dwindling class of writers of travel who know how 
to point and also to barb their observations in order that these 
may stick in the reader’s memory. They do not fling down be- 
fore him a mass of half-raw and badly prepared facts, but select 
their information and flavour it with a piquant sauce of their 
own. One may therefore thrust their volumes into his travel- 
ling-bag, if he is about to visit Spain for purposes of business 
and Australia for health and pleasure —or, for that matter, 
Spain for pleasure and Australia for business—with confidence 
that the instruction and entertainment will make full amends for 
the trouble. There is much small change of gossip and criticism 
onthe manners and fashions, the food, raiment, and amusements 
of the two countries, mingled with weightier coin relating to 
laws and politics, finance, and mining investment. Both lead us 
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to ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground’ in the Asturias or Andalusia, or in 
the neighbourhood of Ballarat or Mount Morgan. Both say 
something and hint more concerning the perils as well as the 
prizes that environ the quest of the gold or copper ‘ bonanza,’ in 
the Bourse and in the bowels of the earth. Both let us see a 
good deal of the speed and the direction in which democracy is 
travelling in lands where Nature has been lavish in her favours 
above and below ground, and where man has been left with 
large freedom of choice to spoil his inheritance. 

One of the chief points of contrast between Spain and Aus- 
tralia is in the rate of speed at which men and things move. 
With the traveller on pleasure or on business in the British 
colonies Time gallops withal. In the Peninsula he barely 
crawls. Even the railways move with Castilian deliberation 
and conservatism, and rarely change time-bills or arrangements 
out of regard for fleeting public wants. Mr. Lawson repeats 
a Spanish proverb of obviously recent invention (possibly his 
own) that there will be one Resurrection Day for the world at 
large ; another, five hundred years after, for Spain ; and a third, 
five hundred years later still, for the Spanish railways. Witha 
Spanish Bradshaw five years old, he says, you may travel all 
over Spain and never once find yourself at fault. Yet it is a 
delusion to suppose that railways are not popular in Spain. 
‘Figaro has taken to engine-driving’; only, he accommo- 
dates himself and his engine te national tastes and habits. 
Nevertheless, slow and steady change is coming over the modes 
of travelling of Spain, and eke over the habits and tastes of 
Spaniards. The old smack of garlic and of romance is dis- 
appearing from the Josadas, and some of the /oudus are not to 
be distinguished, except for the better, from the first-class hotels 
of more go-ahead countries in their bills of fare and other 
amenities. Mr. Lawson makes the journey from Bilbao to 
Huelva interesting with his chat on things seen and unseen 
by the passing traveller. If romance is leaving the roads 
and inns, it has still a firm lodgment in the Spanish mines ; 
and the ‘story of the Rio Tinto’ is one that arouses both marvel 
and envy. But perhaps the true parish of the Golden Fleece 
in the Peninsula is that which has Bilbao as its centre. A 
country which contains one town of forty thousand inhabitants 
that has a balance of ten millions sterling at its bankers can 
hardly be called poor. 

Yet the general financial and political condition of Spain 
is sorry enough. Mr. Lawson runs his pen in here and there, 
and finds more rottenness than soundness. The best thing 
that can be said for Spanish bonds—and it is much--is that 
the Spaniards themselves believe and invest in them. But 
then the business instincts of the nation are not so practical 
as to teach them that ‘ budgets which never balance must some 
day come to a violent end, unless Spain sets forthwith about 
the task of reform and retrenchment. So far no Spanish 
financier has come to the surface of affairs strong enough to 
take this work in hand. ‘Worse budgets than those of Spain 
have come out all right in the long-run.’ There are the ele- 
ments of great industrial and commercial progress in the 
country. When Spain awakens to all this, ‘regeneration will 
flash through the land like a flood of sunlight.’ But meantime 
Spain is half-asleep, and not sure that the days of knight- 
errantry are past: her prominent statesmen are leaders of 
self-seeking sections ; politics is a game of office-hunting and 
party fighting ; and the only centre of national feeling left is 
‘the chivalrous respect which Spaniards ofall ranks and parties 
pay to the noble mother of their young King.’ 

From Ballarat and the mining market of ‘ Holy Adelaide’ 
Mr. Ritchie brings home stranger tales of fortunes made and 
lost in a day or a week than even Rio Tinto or Tharsis can 
yield. The Melbourne larrikin presents himself as a more 
mischievous as well as less picturesque member of society than 
the Spanish lazarillo; Sydney in the matter of loose morals 
might run Madrid and Seville hard ; and in the consumption 
of ‘drinks’ these latter cities would have a small chance with 
the capital of New South Wales and no chance at all with 
the capitals of Queensland and West Australia. The poli- 
tics and the manners, and here and there the finances, of the 
Australian colonies might find occasion to blush as well as to 
be proud when set in comparison with Spanish fashions. 
‘Christopher Crayon’ does not spare exposing the bad and 
ugly spots in colonial life. He says so many sharp and severe 
and also true things, he points to so many scandals past and 
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present and to so many rocks ahead, that, looking to particular 
facts and particular men and questions, one would say that 
Australian democracy is running swiftly to perdition, and 
almost forget that after all these are but straws in the back. 
currents and eddies of the great and vigorous onward move. 
ment of Southern civilisation. 


THE GROWTH OF WEALTH. 
The Growth of Capital. By ROBERT GIFFEN. London: Bell, 

In January 1878 Mr. Giffen read to the Statistical Society a 
paper which attracted much attention at the time and after- 
wards; has since been embodied in the author’s Lssays on 
Finance, and has always been regarded as one of the most in- 
teresting of that excellent collection of writings. It was an 
estimate of the total wealth of the United Kingdom, and a 
calculation of its increase during one decade : the year selected 
for the estimate being 1875, and the decade 1865-75. Mr. Giffen 
has now carried his calculations forward ten years, and in the 
present volume gives an estimate of the progress of wealth 
between 1875 and 1885. We cannot help regretting that the 
pressure of official work should have prevented the earlier 
publication of an investigation which virtually closes with 
1885 ; but, as Mr. Giffen rightly remarks, the income-tax re- 
turns in the years following 1885 show no great change, and 
it is mainly on these returns that he bases the more exact of 
his estimates. The title 7he Growth of Capital is open to 
some objection on account of the technical use of the word 
‘capital,’ as wealth distinct from land ; and it is not easy to see 
why Mr. Giffen should not have simply called his book Zhe 
Growth of Wealth. These objections are hypercritical ; but 
we are compelled to take notice of a certain carelessness in 
some parts of the book especially unfortunate in work statisti- 
cal. The miscalculation of one million on page 16 is corrected, 
no doubt, among the errafa ; but it is an ugly error in a simple 
subtraction sum, and should not have been allowed to appear 
in the revised print. On page 143 occurs a more important 
mistake. In roughly comparing the total wealth of Britain 
with that of the United States, Mr. Giffen places the latter at 
£8,000,000,000, and adds in a note, ‘not deducting for in- 
debtedness to foreign countries.’ A reference to page 123 will 
show this note to be exactly the reverse of what the author 
means; and as the difference made is one of £800,000,000 or 
so, the statement is worth correction. But most striking of 
all is the blunder on page 80, where the wealth per head of the 
population of England alone is stated as £415 instead of £308, 
as calculated on page 65. It is hard to understand how the 
author, with his own elaborate calculations fresh in his memory, 
could make such a huge mistake as this. Another puzzle is 
that Mr. Giffen, when he calculates the value of property per 
head, chooses an estimate of the population in the year 1887. 
It is of little importance, no doubt ; but surely, as he is estimat- 
ing the wealth of the country as in 1885, he might for the sake 
of consistency have professed to take the population of the 
same year. 

But so far as the real value of the book is concerned, these 
errors are fortunately of little or no avail. The careful reader 
can pick them out for himself and avoid them; only the 
hand-to-mouth politician who dips into books for quotations 
and second-hand statistics is liable to come to grief over them. 
What strikes one at first about Mr. Giffen’s estimates is their 
simplicity. We can at once see, as he continually urges his 
readérs to note, that the results he arrives at must necessarily 
be very rough. The principle followed is precisely the same 
as that observed in the essay of 1878. Mr. Giffen capitalises 
at so many years’ purchase each class of income which pays 
income-tax, and makes a further rough calculation of the value 
of property which pays no income-tax. In fixing the number of 
years’ purchase at which the capitalised value is to be taken, it 
is fair to say that the author, while observing the actual rela- 
tion of interest to price, follows the popular ideas in regard to 
different classes of property. Thus land is reduced to twenty- 
six years’ purchase in the later decade, while it was considered 
worth thirty in the earlier. Farmers’ profits fall from ten to 
eight ; those of public companies, foreign securities, and railways 
rise. The author also raises the value of gas-works from twenty 
to twenty-five, and explains that in so doing he is only tardily 
following the market : this appears to be the least defensible of 
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his calculations, but the alteration in the total result is of 
scarce any importance. That total result, as brought out by Mr. 
Giffen, is somewhat startling. The increase in wealth between 
1865 and 1875, valued in money, was £2,435,000,000 ; between 
1875 and 1885 it was £,1,489,000,000 ; stated otherwise, in the 
earlier decade wealth increased 40 per cent (we do not know 
why Mr. Giffen calls it 44 per cent. on page 51), while in the 
latter decade it only increased 175 per cent. Lands, farmers’ 
capital, mines, and ironworks have all decreased in value during 
the ten years ending 1885 ; while the one item in which the in- 
crease is really enormous is the comparatively trivial one of 
canals. House property has increased in value pretty steadily 
through the twenty years, and consequently such movable pro- 
perty as furniture is fairly estimated to have done the same. 
Mr. Giffen argues ably to show that the apparent falling-off in 
the rate of increase is due to the fall in prices ; which, by strik- 
ing an average between the calculations of Mr. Soetbeer, Mr. 
Sauerbeck, and Zhe Economist, he reckons at about 15 per 
cent. in the ten years ; and on this footing the increase in the 
years 1875-1885 would have been nearly as great as that in the 
years 1865-1875 had prices remained constant. This is not a 
point we mean to argue. Mr. Giffen’s estimates are, as he says, 
very rough and general, and may be held to be approximately 
fair. But it is not open to us to make the deduction that 
wealth increases in a regular and steady manner from decade 
to decade; and this is the first point that should be noted when 
we look at Mr. Giffen’s calculations as a whole. Take his 
figures on page 110, when he tabulates the works of older 
statisticians and gives his own idea of the progress of wealth 
since 1845. In the early part of this century there was a great 
fall in prices; and the rise which succeeded this must be held 
to cut down the apparent increase in wealth, just as the recent 
fallaugments it. We shall see, if we make an examination of 
the figures, that the increase cannot have been in the least 
degree constant during the century ; and it is a pity that the 
author, instead of examining this phenomenon more closely, 
should only remark that if there was arise it has since been lost, 
and therefore we may safely compare the wealth of the present 
day with that of a date like 1812. The second remark we are 
tempted to make is this: If we apply the 15 per cent. fall in 
prices not to the total sums but to the various items we get 
results both interesting and useful. The capital vested in trades 
and professions has increased at a practically steady rate during 
the twenty years. Lands have slightly fallen in value; but house 
property and consequently such movable property as furniture 
have increased at a far greater ratio than before, viz., over 60 
per cent. in place of 38 during the earlier decade. Railways have 
also increased more rapidly in value ; while, on the other hand, 
the increase in foreign investments would be under 50 per cent., 
while in the years 1865-1875 it was 300 per cent. Evena 
considerable error in figures would make little or no difference 
in the broad result thus reached. The wealth of the country 
is being more largely invested in fixed property at home, and 
less of it is being annually sent abroad. This would prove a 
text for an interesting comment on the theory sometimes ad- 
vanced that the rich have been growing richer and the poor 
poorer, if indeed this theory were maintained by any person 
with whom it is worth while to argue. 

Mr. Giffen’s calculations cannot fail to be of the highest value 
to the politician and the economist. His main estimates are 
supplemented by a most interesting account of the attempts of 
Petty, Davenant, and others to do for their day what himself 
has done so ably for ours. This ‘ Historical Retrospect’ is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on ‘ Foreign Accumulations,’ in which he 
discusses the progress of wealth in France and America during 
recent years. The tabular statements all through the book are 
arranged with remarkable clearness ; and the reputation which 
Mr. Giffen has, like Mr. Gladstone, for making figures inter- 
esting is sustained from first to last. 


THE ROYAL GAME. 


Golf, By HoracE G. HuTcHinson. London: Longmans. 

Golf is a royal as well as an ancient game, and ample justice 
has been done to history and details alike by the ex-champion 
of the golfing world and his literary staff. That Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the laureate of the game, has written the introductory 
history is a sufficient guarantee for the literary felicity, the 
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antiquarian thoroughness, and the painstaking accuracy of the 
work. He once happily said that Scots children are teethed 
with a golf-club handle: that is an evidence of the personal en- 
thusiasm which he has thrown into his bright and pleasant note. 
But so trained is he in mythical lore he is afraid that golf has 
not a real history. He is not to devote ‘the whole of his declin- 
ing years to the research’; and even though a young man should 
undertake this arduous duty, ‘he will be so ancient before he 
finishes the toil that he will scarce see the flag on the short hole 
of St. Andrews from the tee.’ This opinion stands out in 
marked contrast with that of Lord Wellwood in the next chap- 
ter: ‘ That golf has a history and a literature of its own was 
demonstrated about fifteen years ago, when much antiquarian 
and statistical information and many articles and songs written 
by lovers of the game were collected in an interesting and hand- 
some volume by the skilled hands of Mr. Robert Clark.’ To his 
lordship’s accurate statement may be added the important fact 
that Mr. Lang has supplemented that history with some details 
which ‘seem to have escaped the diligence of Mr. Clark.” A 
considerable portion is taken up with the derivation of the 
name and the origin of the game; and he has summoned to 
his help the distinguished authority Professor Michel of Gaud. 
Strange is it that though the first-known balls were brought from 
Holland, Mr. Lang is of opinion that there is no specific resem- 
blance whatever between golf and the Dutch game called kolf. 
So amused is he with the Yankee caricature of golf that he em- 
bodies an account of it in his sketch, and is thereby inspired to 
remark that ‘this astonishing nonsense about a familiar game 
may perhaps suggest distrust of the accounts which travellers 
give of savage religions.’ He vouches for the fact that Mary 
Stuart played at golf at St. Andrews after Darnley’s death. 
Melvill tells us that in 1574 his father gave him money to pro- 
cure ‘glub and balls’; and that the kirk-rents of the priory 
of St. Andrews were ‘spendit at the goff.’ In 1585 the game 
had reached the Orkneys. The great Montrose played at St. 
Andrews and Leith. Charles I. had to break off a match at 
Leith because news came of the Irish rebellion ; and James II. 
(then Duke of York), with his shoemaker partner, astonished 
the two Englishmen who were over-confident of their play. 
The well-known facts are referred to, with quotations from the 
familiar poems and songs, so that plainly this will be the article 
for the general reader. 

But to the golfer Mr. Hutchinson’s chapters will be especially 
interesting. He describes the several kinds of clubs in a 
golfer’s set, and the best balls to use. He is not correct in 
saying that Hugh Philip’s clubs were of insufficient power, un- 
less he refers solely to those of them used by Allan ; but he 
has a good stroke for those club-makers who, long after the 
Stradivarius of clubs had died, used his stamp and imitated his 
‘make.’ Unfortunately he advises players to use the iron 
putter instead of the time-honoured wooden one because the 
ball seems to run closer to the ground from the former than 
from the latter. But the putting-greens are degenerating into 
billiard-tables ; on rougher greens, as in olden days, the ball 
ran easier over a small obstacle from the wooden. It seems, 
too, that the broader bottom of the wooden putter should give 
greater steadiness to the putt. Mr. Hutchinson thinks that 
the line of the face of the iron putter is more readily seen ; 
but one used to see the centre of the face of the wooden putter 
marked with ink to catch the eye; and, strange to say, one of 
the best putters living, J. O. F. Morris, putts from near the 
point of the head. Our author admits, too, that most of the 
professionals putt with a wooden putter. His elementary in- 
struction on driving, playing through the green, approaching, 
and putting is on the whole excellent, being marked by pains- 
taking minuteness and the true golfer’s keenness to warn begin- 
ners from a life-time of mannerism by giving them the initial 
start for good. The great secret of accurate and long driving 
is in bringing the club back into the position in which you laid 
its head behind the ball after the ‘ waggle’; and this can only 
be accomplished by keeping under firm control all parts of the 
body, whose free movement is not essential to speed of swing. 
‘Swing quietly,’ he says, ‘let the club (not your body) follow 
the ball, and hope for the best.’ With his remarks on ‘ ap- 
proaching’ we cannot altogether agree. He holds it best to 
aim rather to the left of the hole, as the ball is likely on falling 
to break to the right. That may be when playing the iron off 
the right leg and slicing the ball; but why alter one’s position 
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to the ball in approaching? It seems reasonable, and certainly 
it is true to our experience, that for driving, approaching, and 
putting, the ball ought to be about the same relative position 
from the left foot, for then the eye has only one position to 
deal with. Approaching in this way you can play direct to the 
hole. But with this exception Mr. Hutchinson’s remarks on 
this—the testing—part of the game are admirable. He en- 
courages while he warns the tiro; and his advice will be heeded 
with great advantage by all but the very few who have attained 
to the same high grade of proficiency with himself. His chap- 
ter on ‘Style’ is excellent. Too many novices consider that 
provided you hit the ball the manner is of no importance ; and 
this delusion he dispels. He advocates the imitation of a 
model swing suitable to the player—Agile or Non-Agile. ‘The 
St. Andrews Swing’ is well known to golfers. But it was Allan 
Robertson and not young Tommy Morris who introduced it. 
In fact, the real swing was at its best with Captain Stewart or 
Davie Strath. Tommy’s was powerful, loosely slashing ; but 
the others’ were neater. 

Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, Sir Walter Simpson, Lord Wellwood, 
Mr. Everard—who writes of famous golfers—and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour (on the ‘ Humours of Golf’) all say their say, and say it 
with point, propriety, and good judgment. The illustrations are 
a feature in themselves. A number, the work of Messrs. Hodge 
and Harry Furniss, portray eccentric characteristics of the 
game ; and. the positions of distinguished players in different 
parts of the game have been photographed and reproduced with 
considerable skill. There are several slips, but the volume is a 
credit to all engaged in its production. 


A PARADOXICAL PAMPHLET. 


De la Possibilité @une future Alliance Franco-Allemande. Par 
le Colonel STOFFEL. Paris: Vormus. 

Colonel Stoffel and his publishers may be congratulated on 
the amount of attention which his pamphlet on the past and 
future relations between France and Germany has secured for 
itself. The advance sheets were issued at an opportune moment 
~—-when the papers had nobody more important to discuss than 
Gabrielle Bompard—and the consequence was that leader- 
writers and foreign correspondents fastened upon them like 
bandogs. The Colonel was styled a tool of Prince Bismarck by 
the Széc/e, and a creator of chimeras by the Kélnische Zeitung ; 
but his work was well ‘boomed,’ and it will sell. Amid the 
babel of criticism the voice of M. de Blowitz. curiously enoughs 
was silent ; and on the whole we are grateful to him. For with 
the Paris correspondent of 7he Times historical reminiscences 
have a tendency to glide into autobiography, and the red 
smoking-cap might once more have been waved in the face of 
astonished Europe. 

The neglect on the part of M. de Blowitz of so tempting 
an occasion to moralise on the mighty events of 1870 is not 
altogether surprising. He probably considered Colonel Stoffel’s 
pamphlet a somewhat inconclusive performance, and if he did 
he was not far wrong. Its writer can certainly claim to speak 
with authority. He was military attaché at Berlin before the 
Franco-German war, and was one of the very few people who 
attempted to dissuade Napoleon III. from engaging in a trial 
of strength with the remodelled Prussian army. But his pre- 
sent effort to solve the insoluble can hardly be commended 
on the score of practicability. He is impressed, as are 
many besides, with the danger to which Western civilisation 
is exposed from the ambition of Russia: an ambition his 
own fellow-countrymen undoubtedly/enccurage by coquetting 
with an autocracy which, as the oppressor of Poland, was 
once their detestation. He also regards, as do many besides, 
the present equilibrium created by the opposition of the three 
central Powers—Germany, Austria, and Italy—to Russia on 
one flank and France on the other as most unstable in itself, 
and as crushingly injurious all round from the armaments and 
counter-armaments which its very existence imposes upon the 
nations. How much more satisfactory would it be if Western 
Europe were to combine against the semi-barbarous Power in 
the East! Then, as several of Colonel Stoffel’s French critics 
have pointed out, Russia, debarred from advance to the west 
or the south, would become what she is by origin and to a 
certain extent by inclination, a purely Asiatic empire. She 
would bang her head against the Great Wall of China, or 
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exhaust herself against the Indian frontier. Possibly she might 
cross that frontier, when, as M. Deloncle complacently pro- 
phesied in the Széc/e, ‘ Russian officers would replace in India 
the British residents and officials.’ A blow no doubt for Eng. 
land, but an unquestionable benefit for Continental Europe, 
which would be saved from the more terrible of the two 
destinies which Napoleon the Great thought would be hers— 
Repubi canism or Cossackry. 

There is not much novelty about Colonel Stoffel’s recon. 
struction of European arrangements, but it is sensible enough 
in its aims. Nor, though the French journals pretend to be 
angry with him for calling the Russian a barbarian, are they 
really devoted to the Russian alliance. On the contrary, 
they are secretly conscious that, France having more need of 
Russia than Russia of France, it is for the Czar to ring, for the 
Republic to answer the bell; and that is a bitter humiliation, 
But there is a fatal obstacle in the way of the realisation of 
Colonel Stoffel’s Utopia. So long as Germany is in possession 
of Alsace-Lorraine, cordiality between France and herself is 
out of the question. The Colonel’s suggestion is that Germany 
should voluntarily restore the ceded provinces— Lorraine alone 
will not satisfy him ; but it is difficult to believe that the pro- 
posal is seriously intended. He is even obliged to confess 
that the sacrifice cannot be demanded from the German states- 
men of the present generation, among whom, as Marshal 
Macmahon has very pertinently remarked to an interviewer, 
is to be numbered the youthful Emperor. Now, great nations, 
unless Mi. Gladstone is at the head of affairs, do not act 
in this faint-hearted fashion. They keep what they have 
got, even at the risk of disappearing from among the peoples. 
In 1848 Austria refused to let go her hold on Italy, though 
the insurgents were at the gates of Vienna and the forces 
of revolution were triumphant in Hungary; and she was 
amply justified by the logic of events. If a weak empire on 
the brink of dissolution had the courage to turn a deaf ear 
to the cry of surrender, why should Germany listen to it even 
if the ‘dangers which she has hitherto confronted success- 
fully were considerably increased? Colonel Stoffel allows 
that the issue of a war would be doubtful, and that is an argu- 
ment which cuts both ways. The retrocession of the provinces 
would obviously be dictated by fear, and a high-spirited nation 
would certainly prefer to risk an appeal to arms, the result of 
which might be glorious and could hardly be more ignominious 
than the alternative. Besides, even supposing the restora- 
tion to have been effected, Germany would be most un- 
likely to obtain a substantial guzd fro guo. The present rela- 
tions between Italy and France prove the gratitude of nations 
to be short-lived; and as the Bérsen Courter bluntly remarked 
not long since, an ally who must be bought can never be 
trusted. If the French Republic was called upon to fulfil 
her part of the contract, she would be apt to consider that 
Russia was a long way off, and that the South German frontier, 
thanks to the restoration of Metz and Strasburg, lay invitingly 
open. When the advance sheets of Colonel Stoffel’s pamphlet 
were published, the Norddeutsche, in an article which seemed to 
be more genuinely ‘inspired’ than the general run of inspired 
articles, reminded him that during the last three centuries Ger- 
many has had to suffer some twenty French attacks, and in each 
case France was the aggressor. The only safeguard against 
their repetition the Norddeutsche considered to be a secure 
military frontier, and the observation rather knocks the bottom 
out of his scheme for making everybody happy. He can con- 
sole himself with the reflection that he is not the first prophet 
whom a stiff-necked generation has derided. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE OBVIOUS. 


Essays on Subjects of Moral and Social Interest. By JOHN 
STUART BLACKIE. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

Professor Blackie, to call him by his familiar title, is in many 
respects a remarkable man ; and this last volume of his pros¢ 
is a remarkable book. It is not that we detect in it any pro- 
fundity of insight, any magic of style, any broad and luminous 
generalisations : the wonder is the other way. It would seem 
to be impossible for a person of Professor Blackie’s culture, 
experience, and literary practice to pen three hundred mortal 
pages and never for one stray and treacherous moment to be 
drawn above or below the level of sheer commonplace. ‘There 
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ig something extraordinary about his unerring and inevitable 
ordinariness. Whatever information, right or wrong, is the 
first to present itself to the elementary inquirer Professor 
Blackie has made his own. Whatever inference from such in- 
formation, right or wrong, absolutely forces itself on the mind 
of the elementary reasoner Professor Blackie has drawn. Only 
his prose has originality. He has not enlivened the most 
hackneyed subjects by a light and sprightly treatment, as the 
author of Odzter Dicta sometimes succeeds in doing—and al- 
wavs tries to do. No: where the Professor is original is in 
certain elaborate ungainliness of style which is all his own, and 
which constitutes his cachet in prose as in verse. 

The essay on ‘ Scottish Nationality’ will probably arouse most 
interest everywhere. It is inspired, we grieve to note, by a 
patriotism more sincere than instructed. The Professor never 
seems to have got beyond the crudest and most popular con- 
ceptions of even Scottish history. To him the necessary his- 
torical equipment of the Scot is some knowledge of Bannock- 
burn and the sufferings of the Covenanters. And as far as 
concerns that Weltgeschichte of which Scottish history is a part, 
his baggage is composed of a decidedly limited assortment of 
obsolete items. ‘In the earliest ages of society,’ he remarks with 
composure, ‘polygamy was almost universally practised. O 
gods and earth! O ye totems and thou sacred shade of the 
Matriarchate ! what shall be done to this man? La fpolygamte— 
cest un cas, Cest un cas pendable. And in political history 
Professor Blackie has committed the Unpardonable Sin : he 
has dared to call Joseph 11. the Emperor of Austria. Now, to 
do this after the labours of Professors Bryce and Freeman in- 
volves not only a lack of historical reading but a positive avoid 
ance of historical literature extending over a considerable period. 
Even in Scottish history Professor Blackie is soon at the bot- 
tom of his bag. ‘The Scottish nation,’ he says, ‘was never 
conquered. ‘Twice, indeed, did our strong English neighbours 
make a stout attempt to master us; but the political yoke 
which the Plantagenets essayed to fling on our neck was thrown 
back by the heroism of Wallace at Surling Bridge and Bruce at 
Bannockburn, while the treacheries and butcheries of the priest- 
ridden Stuarts on the English throne were rendered nugatory 
by the persistent manhood and martyrdom’ (Persistent martyr- 
dom is good) ‘of the Covenanters.’ Now, a larger number of 
blunders it would be hard to compress into so small a space. 
To begin with, Charles Il. was not exactly a ‘ priest-ridden’ man 
or monarch ; while the fact that James II. was ridden by Roman 
Catholic priests surely had little to do with his persecuting one 
set of heretics in the interests of another. To regard the reli- 
gious revolt of the Covenanters as a national rising, and its 
suppression as an English conquest of Scotland, is an absolute 
absurdity. The last two Stuarts were Kings of Scotland just 
as much as of England, and in putting down a rebellion 
employed English or Scottish forces as was most convenient. 
Has Professor Blackie ever heard of the ‘Highland Host’ 
used to dragoon the Covenanters ? and does he suppose they 
came from the Highlands of England? There was one con- 
quest of Scotland by an English army, if not by England. It 
was tolerably complete, and was not shaken off by arms but 
by political change in England. This was, of course, the con- 
quest effected by Cromwell and Monk; and of this Professor 
Blackie seems to have no knowledge. 

With other subjects—political economy, education, literature— 
itismuch the same. Professor Blackie seems to have fixed his 
stock of information at a certain amount and resolutely refused 
to acquire any more. How otherwise could an essayist, in this 
present year, when our libraries and magazines fairly reek 
with Tolstoi and Company, go out of his way to remark that 
‘at the present hour we have before us a great nation only 
recently emerged from Oriental barbarism appearing every- 
where with a French, German, or English phrase on their tongue, 
simply because their native Russian, utterly ignored abroad, 
produces only the most scanty and meagre literature at home. 
We can conceive the historian of the future, with this book 
of essays as his guide, anxiously conjecturing (in the absence 
of other evidence) what could have been the branch of learning 
vhich Professor Blackie professed. History and science he 
would speedily exclude. Perhaps he might cling to mathe- 
matics for a time; but he would renounce that theory with 
great suddenness on coming to the following remarkable pas- 
sage: ‘From the very conception of two parallel lines ’— 
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(straight lines ?)—‘ it is impossible that one of them should be 
so deflected towards the other as not to enclose a triangular 
space whose angles shall be exactly equal to two right angles.’ 
One was brought up to think that two straight lines, whether 
parallel or not, would find considerable difficulty in enclosing a 
space, triangular or other, except on the infinite sphere. One 
also thought that the angles of a triangle were together equal 
to two right angles, independently of the theory of parallels. But 
this, all this, was in the olden time long ago ; and—but enough. 
If, finally, our hypothetical inquirer settled on Greek as Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s subject, it would not be because he quotes from 
Greek certain rather well-known passages, nor assuredly be- 
cause he always translates those passages into English, but 
because his accents are right. Now, any lady-novelist can 
quote Greek—and does ; but it takes a scholar and a teacher 
to be sure of the accents. 


MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY. 


Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification. By the 
COUNTESS MARTINENGO CESARESCO. London: Unwin. 


It is told of the late Lord Derby that a number of nice, sen- 
sible people came to him with a certain scheme of wide social 
import, and prayed for his adhesion. They set forth all its pro- 
mise in detail, and he listened with grave interest. At length 
he said: ‘ That sounds all very well, and I wish to ask you only 
one question: Who is your madman?’ The principle im- 
plied in that demand is recognised by the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. The movement for Italian freedom and unity has 
been one of the most notable phenomena of our century, and 
it must needs have had its madman. Its madman-in-chief 
was, of course, Mazzini—the mysterious, transcendental ‘Chief’ 
of Mr. Meredith’s Vzttorta—but he, like Garibaldi, has been 
much written about. The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco 
has set herself the task of sketching the lives of the galaxy 
of men more or less mad who attended on and worked with 
these superior lunatics. And by ‘lunatic’ and ‘mad’ we are, 
of course, to be understood to mean ‘visionary’ as ordinary 
mortals count visions, and ‘enthusiastic’ and resolute for the 
accomplishment of their dreams of political regeneration as the 
modern American is in his pursuit of dollars. 

In order not to make her book unwieldy and unreadable the 
Countess has had to select—select both her ‘ characters’ and 
the events of their lives; and it may be said at once that in both 
regards her selection is well done. Her figures are representa- 
tive of Italian types and Italian tempers; and the things she 
records of them, while far from sufficient for biographies, serve 
to show with tolerable exactness what manner of men they 
were. By right, perhaps, of his being less mad than the others 
who dreamed in the first half of the century of a new Italy 
free and united, the Baron Ricasoli-Brolio comes first. He 
was a Lombard of high descent, ‘with a pedigree’ (as Sir 
Walter says of one of his Highland chieftains), ‘ as long as the 
High Street.’ He was the last male in the direct line of a 
proud and warlike stock that had held the Castle of Brolio 
for twelve hundred years. He had something of the austere 
simplicity and steadfast uprightness of a Scot of the old school 
(to whom through his Longobard ancestry he might have been 
more akin than he could have guessed), and he held English- 
men and Scotsmen (who to him were one) in the most flatter- 
ing esteem. The French he thought (and spoke of) as ‘ over- 
grown, precocious children’; while ‘the English,’ he said, ‘are 
men.’ His favourite political maxim in stormy days is charac- 
teristic as much from its simplicity as its necessity : ‘SZamo 
onestt’ (Let us be honest). During the one year he ruled Tus- 
cany as dictator he was known as ‘the Iron Baron,’ and was 
feared for his severity and haughtiness ; and yet, such was the 
popular trust in his probity and single-mindedness that he was 
generally called, even to his face, by his Christian name 
‘Bettino.’ If he should ever be forgotten as an Italian patriot, 
he is certain to be remembered as the one man who set modern 
Italian agriculture, and especially viticulture, on its legs; and 
his name will be for ever attached to the finest variety of a 
good wine—‘ Chianti-Brolio.’ The Countess’s second ‘char- 
acter’ is a complete contrast with her first. Luigi Settem- 
brini was a Neapolitan with all the fire and gush of the south. 
For years he languished in Ferdinand’s prisons, dead to 
the world and almost to himself, and yet during his intervals 
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of freedom he delighted with the utmost seeming gaiety and 
irresponsibility in the open air, in his wife and children, and in 
the roses and magnolias about his cottage-home. There is one 
event in his life which reads like an incident in a story of 
piratical adventure. It would not be fair to the Countess to 
tell it: we shall but say that the hero is Settembrini’s eldest 
son, who took service with an English shipping company. _In- 
deed, throughout all these Characters there is nothing more 
notable nor more flattering to our national vanity than the 
simple love and admiration these Italian revolutionaries have 
for England and all things English. 

It is impossible to follow the Countess through the whole 
cycle of her Characters. It but remains for us to say that 
these Italian madmen—whether Ricasoli-Brolio or Settembrini, 
whether Martinengo (the original of Ammiani in !7¢/orza) or 
Manin, whether Poerio or Cairoli, Mameli or Bassi, whether of 
north or south, whether aristocrat or plebeian— were generous 
souls, careless of life and scornful of death. They were ev ; 
and in spite of failings in temper and accomplishment, they 
are eminently lovable and admirable. 


THEOLOGY. 


It cannot be said that Professor C. von Orelli’s Prophecies 
of Jsatah (Edinburgh : Clark), just translated by the Rev. J. 
S. Banks, throws much light on any of the problems connected 
with that book of Scripture. His Hebrew scholarship is under- 
stood to be unimpeachable ; his comments certainly are often 
acute. But one feels in his work the same want as in the New 
Testament work of Meyer : the want of a broad induction and 
a large critical judgment. We make no remark, however, on 
his textual exegesis except that it is often infelicitously ex- 
pressed and is always painfully dull. But we do complain of 
his lack of courage and thoroughness in facing the great 
critical questions in /sazah. Orelli holds, as is well known, a 
mediatising position between the ultra-conservative and the 
and he finds all the common difficulty 
He is 
bound, of course, to recognise that the latter part of /sazah 
could not have been written by the prophet to whom it is 
usually ascribed. But he seems to grudge the admission ; and 
against the whole weight of modern authority he strenuously 
asserts for /sazah all the prophecies up to chapter xxxix. He 
holds by chapters xiii, and xiv. He defends the Isaiani 
authorship of chapters xxiv.-xxvil., which Hilgenfeld ascribes to 
the times of Alexander the Great! He refuses to accept the 
cogent arguments against the traditional authorship of chapters 
xxxiv. and xxxv. We look in vain for any broad and satisfac- 
tory answer to this question. In the chapters above men- 
tioned the Jewish people are spoken of as having been long in 
exile or as having returned from exile ; in the rest of the first 
part of /sazah they are spoken of as independent: can it be 
believed that ove writer spoke in these two different ways? We 
want more than an argument from similarity of style—the most 
risky of all arguments ; we want more than the production of 
the heading to chapter xiii. (as if anybody attached import- 
ance to headings !) ; we want more even than the familiar re- 
ference to chapter xi. to settle that question. But Professor 
von Orelli gives us no more. Nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than his criticism of these chapters. We must also 
make one remark about the way in which Mr. Banks has done 
the book into English. The rendering seems to be generally 
faithful ; but one part of it should not have been attempted at 
all. It is quite useless to give us a translation of Orelli’s 
translation of /sazah. ‘The only result ts that we lose alike the 
beauty of the original and the freshness of the German version 
if the text of the English revisers was not to be accepted 
why not ?)—it would have been better to have taken bodily the 
fresh and telling rendering of Dr. Cheyne. 

Tne Rev. Gordon Calthrop has written, under the title of 7%e 
Preacher's Commentary on * St. Fohn’ (London: Hodder), a 
series of expository sketches or outlines of sermons. Perhaps 
the Gospel of St. Fohn, which consists so much of detached 
Avywa, is specially suited for exposition in this way, and we 
cannot condemn the fragmentary character of this commen- 
But it is intolerable that any book should be treated as 


ultra-destructive critics ; 
in running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 


and 


tary. 


Mr. Calthrop in his preface states his intention of treating 
St. John: merely ‘as a storehouse of texts for the preacher's 
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use. We cannot agree that, even for the purpose of ‘ facijj. 
tating the labours of some of our hard-worked clergy,’ we 
should forget the main drift and the literary wholeness of a 
sacred book merely to make it a range of pegs for the jour. 
nalism of the pulpit. 

The design of the little book by Emily Marion Harris 
called Zhe Narrative of the Holy Bible (London: Triibner 
is to render into vernacular English and into a consecutive 
story the historical facts of the Bible, understanding by the 
Bible only the Old Testament. The plan is a good one, but 
it is not carried out with sufficient simplicity of style. On the 
very first page we find the following : ‘At His will and at His 
command a wonderful change took place gradually. The 
brooding darkness He waved aside, and the light broke forth 
from the radiant beams of the sun, from the soft shining of the 
moon, from the calm and tranquil eyes of the stars.’ We sub. 
mit that children as well as grown-ups will be more impressed 
by the simpler statement, ‘And God said, Let there be light : 
and there was light.’ But this feminine gloss of style apart, the 
story is well told. The writer has a keen appreciation of the 
Hebrew genius and traditions. The book is intended for 
children, yet even to the uncritical child it should not be 
emphatically declared that Solomon was the author of Ec. 
clesiastes. 

Bishop Westcott’s Gifts for Ministry (London : Macmillan 
contains six ordination addresses delivered in the usual course 
of his work. The addresses are marked by the accurate 
scholarship and the religious feeling which characterise all 
his work. Doubtless, considering their purpose, they are want- 
ing in direct statement. But those who know the charm of 
Dr. Westcott’s writing do not look for it in that direction ; they 
look for a singularly keen insight into religious experience of 
the more meditative sort, for a fascinating spiritual * presence. 
Slight though the book is, it is full-charged with thought and 
inspiration. 

The object of the writer of Agnostic Fatth (London : 
way) is to show some grounds for belief in God while he admits 
that there is no ‘ proof’ of his existence. His argument is very 
much like that of Kant. He accepts the conclusion of the 
Critique of Pure Keason that metaphysics cannot reach the 
Absolute : that what theologians call ‘the cosmological argu- 
ment’ is vain. To this he adds that Darwinism has destroyed 
the ‘teleological argument ’—the argument from design. But, 
as Kant in his Practical Reason, he finds in the moral argu- 
ment—not indeed, like Kant, a proof, but—a strong, an almost 
irresistible impulse towards a belief in God. ‘ Devotion to 
virtue for its own sake, and a painful sense of personal insufh- 
ciency, inspire both the desire for and the belief in God as a 
helper and guide.’ There can be no objection to this ‘agnosti 
faith’ in itself. But one cannot be satisfied with its grounds. 
It is founded either on a strong destre that there should be a 
God or on a strong sense of the Prodadi/ity that there is a God 
In the first case, if it is founded only on a strong desire it has 
no greater likelihood of being true than ‘the strong desire’ ot 
the young barrister who longed to be Lord Chancellor, and who 
practised the signature, ‘Jones, C.,’ was likely to ensure his 


elevation to the woolsack. A ‘longing’ 


Ridg 


is not a substantial 


i 

ground for a theology. In the second case, if ‘agnostic faith 
be founded on a strong sense of the probability that there is a 
God, then, since all reasoning is just a balance of probabilities, 
it is real knowledge; it is neither agnosticism nor what the 
writer is pleased to call faith but only ordinary theism. A 
protest must be made in conclusion against the use of the word 
‘faith’ to mean an unevidenced notion. ‘ Faith’ is knowledge 
plus feeling, and not fancy gloritied by desire. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


By Woman's Favour. By Henry Erroll. London : Bentley. 
3 vols. 

Concealed for Thirty Years. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

Mumford Manor. By John Adamson. London: Unwin. 
1 vol. 

Syrlin. By Ouida. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

The Emancipated. By George Gissing. London : Bentley. 


3 vols. 
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TYPE-WRITING 


AND 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 








PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, ros.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications : 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Poth 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week, 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays ‘lypewritten. ‘l'ranslations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. perdoz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following ‘Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, EXxGiisH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 





55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 


















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 
| NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 
WITH SPECIAL — STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 
@— See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 


NINE MILES, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 
Exhibition Parks, 





4 PATENT 
id EARTH PLATES 


— 


REDUCED SECTION 
OF STEEL BAR 





SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


ADVANTAGES. 

STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘ stock’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greater 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 





Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations on Application. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and, Entrance 
Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 


A. & JI. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 


CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anp DUBLIN. 
Please Name this Paper. 











OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 








Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly dy Post, 15s. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anv Co.; Glasgow, Portsovs AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue RIALTO's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tne Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 








Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W, 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GREsHAM Housg, OLD Broap Strggt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION 1889: GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FrysPurea& 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING—-STRENGTHENING. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it form 
a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “C OMPAN y¥ 5° 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 











i 








IMPROVING, AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
STRENGTHENING, {; P . THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
AND FLAVOURING ! FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 

SOUPS, SAUCES, LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


AND MADE DISHES. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
” THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 




















HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, — 
, == Sa GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, P H O S P H A. 
im: LANCS. | 
4 ene es | SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
fig. Lot Monajor—Muss Knowtas. It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
: . | Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
Magnificently situated. | for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Luxuriously furnished. Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 
SUaeege@ Turkish, Russian, and 
feeesiewe other Baths. Ballroom, ~~ 
=s Billiard and Smoke Room. IE MECKS— 
— —— Ornamental Grounds. : 
i= Tennis. Archery. Croquet. J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
, : : 117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. tein Pea cms gay in 7 gaa + 
, and 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea PSDLT S119 
Cc = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun Doucuas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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